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THE WEEK. 


On Monday afternoon, in reply to Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Brodrick made the second great concession upon the 
subject of concentration camps. Lord Kitchener, he 
said, states that women, children, aged folk, and re- 
liable men who have proper means of support outside 
will be allowed to leave. We have no objection what- 
ever to the word “ reliable,” except that it proves con- 
clusively what we have long believed, that the camps 
are prisons and that the voluntary refugees are involun- 
tary prisoners. But what are proper means of support 
outside, and where is ‘‘ outside ” ? 


Wuite Miss Hobhouse’s report is producing a pro- 
found impression upon the humanity of the country, 
the depression of Consols, and the constant drain upon 
the money market, is at last beginning to affect feeling 
in the City. Even the Sfaéis¢, once the most bellicose of 
our financial journals, is changing its tone. In an 
article last week it commented upon what it called ‘‘ the 
following very extraordinary assertion” of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : 

“They have passed over us here, they have passed over 
the unruffled surface of trade and commerce ; they have leit 
the money market almost undisturbed, and I will venture to 
say they have caused no real suffering to our people.” 

‘‘They” are, of course, the military operations in 
South Africa. ‘What has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer been thinking of? Or where has his mind 
been,” writes the editor of the’ S/a/is/, “if he really 
believes that the war in South Africa with all its conse- 
quences has passed over the surface of this country 
without ruffling either our trade or our money market?” 
We are then referred to the serious effects of the 
suspension of gold production in the Transvaal, and 
the marked rise in rates of interest and discount. Asa 
matter of fact, continues the S/a//s/, ‘‘we have had, 
since the war broke out, the Bank of England rate as 
high as 6 per cent.—that is, as high as at the 
time of the Baring crisis. And if the rate is now down 
again to 3 per cent., that only proves that the war and 
all its accompaniments have given a very serious check 
to trade, have reduced immensely the commercial 
demand for banking accommodation, and so for the 
moment have made rates low.” The writer adds, and 
he is a very welcome recruit, that waste to the extent 
to which the British Government is guilty is little short 
of criminal. Is there a City Saul also among the 
prophets ? 


THE Imperial Liberal Council is very much ‘‘on 
the make” just now, to judge from its last communi- 
cation to the Zimes. For the Zimes (when the Daily 
Mail or the Daily Chronicle “regrets that lack of 
space,” &c.) is the trumpet through which the Council 
squeaks its opinions and splits its infinitives. It was 
to the Zimes accordingly that the last official com- 
muniqué of the Council was made, and in order that 
our readers and those Liberals throughout the country 


who are connected with Liberal Associations, and with 
the National Liberal Federation, may judge for them- 
selves the aims of Imperial Liberals and the objects of 
their organisation, we append the communication 


exactly as it appeared in the Political Notes of the 
Times on Monday : 


“In connection with the controversy which is raging 
around the proposed dinner to Mr. Asquith, it may be noted 
that at the house dinner of the Imperial Liberal Council, 
held in Lundon on Friday last, Mr. Robson, M.P., presiding, 
there was an interesting interchange of opinion on the 
‘South African settlement.’ The discussion, which was 
apenee by Mr. Fuller, M.P., and continued by Mr. Haldane, 

.P., Mr. Perks, M.P., Dr. Heber Hart, the Rev. Russell 
Wakefield, and others, showed that Liberal Imperialists are 
in no way disposed to falter in the policy of carrying on the 
war to a completely successful issue and of satisfactorily 
establishing political equality in South Africa under British 
government. There were present at the dinner, in addition 
to those already mentioned, Mr. Munro-Ferguson, M.P., Mr. 
Freeman Thomas, M.P., Mr. Leicester Harmsworth, M.P., 
Sir H. G. Reid, Mr. E. T. Cook, Captain Renton, Mr. 
Provand, and Mr. Lincoln Tangye. It may be added that the 
Imperiai Liberal Council are determined to make the most 
of the present opportunity for enlarging their borders, their 
hope being to ultimately secure recognition as the official 
organisation of the Liberal party of the future. Cautious 
party politicians have been slow to admit the need for the 
Council's existence, but it is submitted that the policy which 
led to its formation has been amply justified by recent 
events,” 

The note is obviously communicated by a member 
(possibly by the Chairman of the Committee) ; for it is 
inconceivable that the able and usually well informed 
writer of Political Notes in the Z/mes would have in- 
vented such an account, or have expressed such a hope, 
or ‘‘ submitted”’ anything of the kind, or perpetrated 
that split infinitive which marks every document issued 
by the Imperial Liberal Council. 


Our desire for information respecting the expedition 
against the Mad Mullah is to be granted at last. Viscount 
Cranborne has promised to lay papers upon the subject 
on the table of the House of Commons, and meanwhile 
he informs Mr. Herbert Roberts that the British force 
has returned to Bohotele to await instructions. The 
force consists of a native levy of fifteen hundred Somalis 
under British officers, with fifty Indian Punjabis as 
instructors, under Major Beynon; ‘‘there are also a 
number of tribal spearmen.” What we want to know, 
and what we must know, is (1) the weekly cost of the 
expedition to the British taxpayer, and (2) the objects 
and aims of the expedition and the value which this 
country may expect to get in return for its expenditure. 


AN important discussion of the Duke of Bedford's 
motion on the Army occurred on Friday of last week, 
when Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley were the 
principal speakers. Lord Lansdowne made an ominous 
announcement on the subject of conscription. ‘' We 
certainly do not contemplate compulsion for service 
beyond the seas as a possible solution of our difficulties,” 
a pretty clear hint that those critics of Mr. Brodr.ck’s 
scheme who argued that it was a step towards 
conscription had gauged its meaning accurately. 
Lord Wolseley mentioned that the time for con- 
scription was not yet come, as ‘‘people’s minds 
were not yet accustomed to the idea.” With a 
great deal that Lord Wolseley said-—as, for example 
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that our army was too small—we are, of course, in 
disagreement, though we entirely assent to his argu- 
ment that the conditions of life and pay should be 
improved as a means of creating a small, efficient, and 
mobile army. But what we welcome particularly in 
his speech is the thoroughgoing exposure of the shams 
and pretences in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. He criticised 
those parts of the scheme which are really integral and 
essential on precisely the grounds that we have taken up 
in attacking Mr. Brodrick’s proposals. Our chief point in 
condemning those proposals was that Mr. Brodrick was 
not really adding to the strength of the army ; and that 
his fantastic scheme and grandiloquent titles were cal- 
culated to deceive the nation into the belief that an 
arrangement which merely shuffled the material at our 
disposal (the so-called army corps consisting in some 
cases largely, in one case exclusively, of untrained 
men) was really providing us with a new force of discip- 
lined and effective soldiers. Lord Wolseley showed on 
Friday week how true our contention was. He pointed 
out that nowadays we recruited very largely amongst 
men who did not satisfy our regular physical standards, 
and Mr. Brodrick’s scheme carries this dangerous 
habit of regarding quantity and not quality as the essen- 
tial condition in an army a good deal further. 


THERE is no greater public nuisance in_ this 
country than the Navy League—except the Army 
League. The second organisation appears to be tired 
out. The first, however, is trying to get up a fresh 
scare on the subject of the Mediterranean section of the 
fleet. It is quite possible that the Mediterranean 
squadron has been bitten by the corruption which 
always follows upon lavish expenditure when it is 
administered by an incompetent Government, and by 
Ministers notoriously lax as regards all matters in- 
volving financial purity. But to suppose that voting 
money or substituting new vessels for older ones 
is the proper remedy is like supposing that a 
drunken man can clear his head by drinking 
another bottle. The only way to get either 
economy or efficiency (and the two things are 
almost inseparably connected) in either the Army or 
the Navy is to arouse the electorate and the House of 
Commons to the danger of this wild and corrupt 
imperialism which is weakening the nation at home 
and abroad. When once Parliament and the country 
have grasped the elementary facts of the situation, 
they will bundle the Government out of office, and 
make room for men of competence and common sense. 


Mr. AprIAN Hormeyr has written a letter to the 
Daily News to disclaim the title of ‘‘the unfrocked 
priest,” and to describe in Pecksniffian phrases his own 
virtues and services to the destroyers of his country. 
Was it £50 a month and travelling expenses that Lord 
Milner paid his Dutch ‘‘ coach”’ for spying after Miss 
Hobhouse? We forget; but the letter and its author’s 
career remind us irresistibly of Swift’s remark that 
‘‘climbing is performed in the same posture with 
creeping.” 


NOTHING as yet is known definitely about the Act 
to renew the grants-in-aid to rural landlords and 
parsons with tithe rents attached to their benefice. It 
is expected, however, to be a bill to continue the Acts 
in their present form for one year only, and there is 
some fear th: t it may not be possible for the Opposition 
to propose amendments to such a measure. How- 
ever, we hope that the ingenuity of the party leaders 
will be superior to that of Mr. Walter Long and his 
advisers. In the meantime, students of the Local 
Taxation Report will not be surprised to hear that 
Judge O’Connor’s minority report has been issued by 
the English Land Restoration League and the Scottish 
Single Tax League at the price of one penny. Judge 
O’Connor points out that the population of England is 


divided into two classes, one the landed class, and the 
other the landless class. The landowners toil not 
neither do they spin, but they receive from the majority 
of their fellow citizens ‘‘a quittance amounting to more 
than a hundred millions sterling in a year.” The point 
of the Agricultural Rates Acts is to present them out 
of the earnings of their fellow countrymen with addi- 
tional grants amounting in all to more than two 
millions a year. 


Turs week has seen a revival of the race to the 
North, dropped for several years. It was not the fault 
of the ‘‘ East” or the “ West Coast” partners that the 
competition has become keen once more. This time 
the Midland were the challengers, with a new service 
between St. Pancras and Scotland. For several years 
the company had been content with the attractiveness 
of their route because it was the most ‘ interesting 
and picturesque.” A slow service is natural if only 
those passengers are invited who like the interesting 
and the picturesque. Such would rather take a 
longer time in order to have the most of the 
scenery. The London and North-Western have 
every reason to hurry their passengers through 
the territory between Crewe and Preston, and the 
Great Northern Railway are tempted to rush at a 
great speed over counties as flat as Holland, where 
there is nothing striking for miles except a distant and 
hazy view of Lincoln Cathedral. As a matter of fact, 
the East Coast train has been easily first during the 
opening days of the race. It is typical of the English 
character that multitudes have assembled at Newcastle 
Station every day to see the great train come in. 
Others, who wish to discourage the ‘‘ sporting” in- 
stincts of the race, protest against the whole spectacle 
on the ground that the interests of the shareholders 
are being sacrificed to a form of megalomania. 


WE deal elsewhere with the political aspect of the 
constitutional problem in Cape Colony. It may, how- 
ever, be of interest to consider the strictly legal ‘side. 
One of our greatest constitutional lawyers—Sir William 
Anson—lays down in explicit terms the law, as it is in 
England, with reference to the expenditure of public 
money. Although his dicta do not, in terms, refer to 
colonial administration, there is no real difference 
either in theory or practice between the British House 
of Commons and the colonial Legislatures so far as 
their control over the finances of their territories is 
concerned. In his volume on ‘‘ Parliament,” at page 
274, Sir William says: 

“It is enough to say that none of the public money, that 
is, of the money constituting the revenue of the Crown, is 
paid except by Parliamentary authority, and that about two- 
thirds of the revenue of each year is appropriated to 


specific purposes in an Appropriation Act passed in that 
year.” 


Some payments, ¢.g., the interest on the National 
Debt, do not require to be annually sanctioned. ‘ But 
the sums voted to meet the Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service estimates cannot be legally paid until they are 
embodied in the Appropriation Act.” 


A BLUE-BOOK just issued contains the correspon- 
dence between Lord Roberts and the Boer Generals on 
the subject of farm-burning. Botha‘and De Wet made 
repeated appeals to Lord Roberts protesting against 
the destruction of houses and the expulsion of women 


and children. In some cases the allegations are 
denied, so that destruction of property, if it 
took place, appears to have been the result 
of unauthorised action. The policy of farm-burning 
and ‘“‘concentration” was justified on the ground that the 
Boers were no longer fighting in a regular manner. 
General Botha replied on September 5 that, his force 
being small, large commandos could not be expected, 
and that those forces were still split up and commanded 
in the same manner as at the beginning of the war. A 
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sinister feature which marks this Blue-book is that 
certain portions of the correspondence have been 
excised, and are only to be found in a Dutch paper, the 
Algemeen Handelsblad, Half the last letter, for instance, 
is omitted, including the words ‘‘ I desire to give you 
the assurance that nothing you may do to our women 
and children will deter us in continuing the struggle 
for our independence.” The second feature is perhaps 
even more characteristic of theGovernment. The last 
of these letters is dated October 22. They are pub- 
lished now, we infer, in order that Mr. Chamberlain 
may throw the odium of a discredited policy upon the 
broader shoulders of Lord Roberts. 


So much criticism has been directed against the 
South African telegrams of Reuter, that one is glad to 
find some of these strictures unjustified. On June 5 
Reuter’s Pretoria correspondent reported an engage- 
ment at Warmbaths in which a body of British troops 
were said to have surprised and defeated part of 
General Beyers’ commando. Three days later the 
War Office issued an _ official communication to 
the effect that ‘‘Lord Kitchener, in reply to 
a telegram from the Secretary for War respecting the 
alleged surprise of General Beyers’ commando, states 
that the report is without foundation.” This was 
naturally taken to mean that Reuter’s report was 
entirely untrue, and the Zzmes published an article 
rebuking Reuter’s Agency in its most ponderous 
manner. The agency, of course, cabled for explana- 
tions to its correspondent, who, in his turn, asked 
Lord Kitchener ‘“‘ whether the whole story was a 
fabrication or whether merely the word ‘surprised’ was 
wrongly used.” To this the Commander-in-Chief’s 
reply, which the Z7mes may well call “ astonishing,” 
was simply, ‘‘ Word Beyers wrongly used.” So the 
rest of the report must be assumed to be substantially 
correct. Someone, therefore, either in Pall Mall or at 
head-quarters, has inflicted a serious and undeserved 
injury on a news agency, and has shaken public confi- 
dence in the accuracy, or at least in the good faith, of 
official reports. 


M. vE Biocn’s two lectures on War must prove 
most agreeable reading to the friends of peace. In his 
first lecture the Russian theorist deduced from the 
operations in South Africa a conclusion which should 
be extremely welcome to Englishmen. It was that 
conscription, as practised in Europe, has been proved 
to be useless, and that the huge armies of the continent 
are as ineffective as they arecostly. His second lecture 
was devoted to a consideration of the probable course 
of a war between the Triple and Dual Alliances 
or between France and Germany. In the case of a 
war between the five millions of either Alliance, M. 
de Bloch gave reasons for thinking that no decisive 
result would be attained. In the same way France, 
with two million troops, might wait with absolute con- 
fidence the onslaught of a similar number of Germans, 
‘* believing Germany would soon be obliged to cease 
the war from economic reasons.” Even if the first 
attacks should succeed, France would not give in. 


“The spirit of nationality,” he thought, “was much 
Stronger to-day, and no nation would submit to national 


annihilation without first exhausting every means of 
defence.” 


Guerilla warfare, too, would be sure to follow 
even severe defeats, and the modern rifle is ‘‘ primarily 
a guerilla weapon, and tends to put the civilian on 
a level with the regular.” M. de Bloch, therefore, 
believes that there is really no need for the training of 
men as it is now practised. After all, perhaps, there 
was one inference to be drawn from the war which 
really includes everything else. 
to the consequences of a national war has an immense 





‘* This revelation as ’ 


importance. It shows how invincible is a nation 


defending its independence.” 


AN interesting and instructive little controversy has 
been proceeding in the 7imes. A letter appeared in that 
paper on June 24 from Major Putnam, who served under 
Sheridan in the Civil War, in which the writer denied 
emphatically that Sheridan had given orders for any 
extensive or indiscriminate farm burning, and asserted 
that whilst barns containing grain were burnt when 
the troops were concentrated for the operations in front 
of Petersburg, the home-buildings were not burnt 
wantonly, and were indeed, as far as it was 
possible, protected. Dr. Miller Maguire wrote 
to the Zimes two days later to confront Major 
Putnam with a passage from Pond, which he 
reproduced as follows: ‘‘ Pond in his Shenandoah 
Valley, page 198, says, quoting General Sheridan’s 
despatch to the Commander-in-Chief, ‘ Lieutenant John 
R. Meigs, my engineer officer, was taken prisoner 
beyond Harrisonburg, near Dayton. For this all the 
houses within an area of four miles were burned.’. . .” 
The following Monday the Z7zmes printed a letter from 
Mr. Van der Weyde, a former officer under Sheridan, 
pointing out that Dr. Maguire had seriously misquoted 
Pond, who had really said: ‘Lieutenant John R. 
Meigs, my engineer officer, was murdered beyond 
Harrisonburg, near Dayton. For this atrocious act 
all the houses within an area of four miles were burned.” 
The exposure was striking, but not as striking as Dr. 
Maguire’s explanation ‘'I left out the words ‘ mur- 
dered’ and ‘atrocious act,’ regarding the fate of the 
Federal engineer Lieutenant Meigs, not because I 
wished to garble history, but because I had evidence 
before me that they were misleading words from the 
testimony of a greater man than Pond.” It is a pity 
that Dr. Maguire’s talents should be thrown away on 
army coaching. 


A QUESTION was lately asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Lambert as to how long the present 
estimates of military expenditure in South Africa would 
last. The reply was that the Government is not yet in 
a position to estimate how long it will take for the 
estimates and the supplies already voted by Parliament 
to be superseded and exhausted. The weekly cost of 
the war has dropped (if Mr. Brodrick may be believed) 
from the spring figure of ‘‘about 1} millions” to the 
winter figure of ‘‘about 1} millions.” But this only 
covers the expenses which it is absolutely necessary to 
meet in hard cash. Months if not years of peace will 
be taken up in investigating claims for compensation. 
Then, again, it is said that most of the railways will 
have to be relaid. They are quite worn out, and the 
temporary bridges will soon have to be reconstructed, 
as they were only intended to last for two years. We 
are not surprised to hear that the contractors in Cape 
Colony are all loyalists, and as anxious as Lord Milner 
for unconditional surrender, or any other method that 
can be devised of prolonging the war to the bitter end. 
The weekly expenditure on the war is about five times 
the gross output of the Rand in its best time, and most 
of the money is handled in either Birmingham or 
Capetown. 


Goop fortune has attended tlis year’s Regatta at 
Henley. The chief interest, of course, centred round 
the doings of the American crew. Their first two 
races were won easily, but the final, against Leander, 
proved very close, the English style ot rowing being 
ultimately victorious At Wimbledon, also, the chief 
event was the tennis match between English and 
Americans. Nothing so puzzling as the transatlantic 


service has been seen in this country, and when it 
first arrived our players seemed absolutely helpless. 
The tennis championship, however, still remains at 
home. 
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THE MEETING OF THE PARTY. 


HE Liberal Party in the House of Commons will 
meet on Tuesday under circumstances that lend 

the occasion supreme importance. We have in officea 
Government that has given within the last fortnight a 
signal illustration of its weakness and incapacity. The 
lukewarm attachment of followers has been shown 
night after night for many weeks in the division lobby of 
the House of Commons. The strain to which it has 
subjected the loyalty of its supporters is seen in 
the tone and temper of its leaders and its Press. 
Persistent and strenuous action by groups of men in 
Parliament have been answered by headlong conces- 
sions, and the first rumble of opposition to the chief 
measure was the signal for immediate and undignified 
retreat. A majority of 140 is no guarantee of moral 
stability. Unionist editors are painfully conscious 
that public confidence is slipping away and public 
respect gone.’ It is that consciousness which 
explains the dishonesty and virulence of all their 
attacks on the Leader of the Opposition, and 
the precipitate hospitality they offer to the first 
semblances of mutiny in the Liberal Party. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has opened a new 
campaign with courage, with spirit, and with ability, 
and at the first suggestion of a rally of the forces of in- 
dignation and mistrust in the country the Government 
falls into an abject panic. Its attitude, its tone, its 
tactics, its effusive welcome to the malcontents amongst 


its opponents, its haste to communicate to the country 


the impression that Mr. Asquith is intriguing to dis- 
possess his Leader, its efforts to represent an insult 
to Mr. Asquith as a compliment and a reward are the 
unmistakable symptoms of bewilderment and dismay. 
But the Liberal Party will meet on Tuesday to 
discuss its own condition, rather than that of the 
Government. The two questions, however, are in a 
sense inseparable. For the issue on which the Liberal 
Party has to make up its mind is not an issue confined 
to some detail of policy, or to some isolated problem of 
party politics. It has to make up its mind on the 
supreme question, whether or not it is to be an Oppo- 
sition at all. Tory editors have been calling out 
loudly for an Opposition for some months. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman makes four trenchant 
speeches, in which he criticises vigorously certain 
practices against which the moral instincts of a great 
part of the nation have revolted, and the tendencies and 
spirit of a policy that finds expression in the demand 
for the absolute subjugation of a white race. The 
Government Press explain that this is not what they 
meant at all; this is rank treason; the Government 
and its agents are above criticism ; how deplorable to 
find the ‘‘inheritors” of a great tradition playing so 
mean and ignominious a part in this crisis! Mr. 
Asquith makes a speech and explains that he differs 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. There is no 
ground for serious criticism in the Government’s 
methods and policy ; Lord Milner has set his seal on 
these proceedings, and Lord Milner’s statesmanship is 
above suspicion, and there is no man more humane in 





the Empire. The Government Press bursts into 
delighted admiration. This is the sort of opposition, 
explains, that we were thinking of. These are the men 
who could ‘form an alternative Government,” who have 
no quarrel with the Ministers in office, who uphold their 
policy and the methods by which it is pursued ; who are 
far more anxious not to be identified with their political 
friends than not to be confused with their political 
opponents. They are, in so many words, an ideal 
Opposition, for they have confidence in the Govern- 
ment and the Government has confidence in them. It 
is not a difficult thing for a Liberal politician to win 
the applause of the Government Press. We feel sure 
that the Liberals who disagree with us would be 
honestly glad if it were not so fatally easy. We do 
not suppose that Mr. Asquith finds Mr. Walter Long’s 
congratulations particularly welcome, or that he is 
grateful to Mr. Austen Chamberlain for having 
claimed him as an ally during the Stratford election, 
But can politicians who are always at the Govern- 
ment’s heels be astonished that the Government’s 
friends are grateful to them? At least they could 
not have been surprised that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion should wish to know authoritatively from the party 
in which of two contradictory senses it wishes to be 
an Opposition in Parliament. That can only be dis- 
covered by formally consulting the party, and it is this 
question, we take it, and not any question of difference 
in detail, that will be answered by Tuesday’s meeting, 
The sense in which the Leader of the Opposition 
interprets the duties of his party was clearly shown 
in his speech at Southampton. The keynote of that 
speech was the argument that it is foreign ‘‘to the 
British genius, and foreign to the traditions that have 
made the British Empire,” to attempt to govern a white 
people without its consent. If we maintain that view, 
and, as Mr. Shaw reminds us in an admirable article in 
the Nineteenth Century, it was the men who held that 
view who preserved Canada for the British Empire, 
we are bound to oppose the spirit and the methods 
of the Government’s policy. Such opposition would 
seem to be the natural part of Liberals who have 
inherited the governing ideas that moulded and 
inspired Liberal policy in the past and made that policy 
glorious and beneficent. Unfortunately those ideas 
are not allowed free play in the minds of some of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s colleagues. As tragedy 
has followed tragedy and blunder overtaken blunder in 
the Government’s policy, we have all confidently expected 
that the hour was come at last when Liberals who 
had refrained from criticising that policy would join 
with their colleagues in the attack. All those. hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. And the reason is 
well known. These Liberals have consistently subordi- 
nated their rights of criticism to their personal loyalty 
to Lord Milner. Lord Milner took part in the negotia- 
tions. That was enough to close the mouths of his 
friends. He believed war to be not only inevit- 
able but desirable. His friends refuse to question 
the wisdom of his hot - headed despatches or to 
reconsider their premature verdict on his manceuvres 
in the light of events which have discredited them. 
When war broke out one of them was against annexa- 
tion, and all the rest were in favour of presenting the 
free, tolerant, and unaggressive aspect of the Empire to 
its new subjects. Lord Milner revises Lord Kitchener’s 
terms, abolishes his scheme of an elective advisory 
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body, insists on putting his heel on the neck of the 


Boers, and immediately their liberal sentiments 
and their conciliatory proposals vanish like smoke. 
They all agreed last winter that it was a 
political mistake to exasperate our enemy by the 
methods of our warfare. A _ return on farm- 
burning is published showing, as even the Standard 
and the S¢. /ames’s Gazelle admit, that we have 
broken the contracts of civilised nations. Ministers 
themselves make statements showing that we had 
punished women for their husbands’ bravery, and that 
the rate of mortality of the women and children in 
our ‘‘refuge camps” is a good deal more than twice 
as heavy as the rate of mortality from all causes among 
our troops. But Lord Milner is High Commissioner, 
and his Liberal friends have little to say except to 
attack Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman for calling 
these thoroughly un-British practices barbarous. 
Is there a single step or proceeding which these 
Liberals are free to criticise for which Lord Milner is 
directly or indirectly responsible? Before his cpse 
dixit all the imperious claims of Liberalism must be 
silent. Mr. Asquith will not criticise procedure in South 
Africa because Lord Milner is a humane man, and 
the Ministry is made up of humane men. Was he 
silenced fourteen years ago during the agitation over 
Coercion in Ireland by the reflection that Mr. Balfour 
was a humane man, and his Government was 
made up of humane men? It is this exaggerate: 
sense of personal loyalty to a man who belongs 
to the opposite party which has dominated the action 
ofa small group and has embarrassed the Leader of 
the Opposition. Personal friendships are not always 
so exacting. Mr. Chamberlain in the same speech 
calls Mr. Morley a personal friend and atraitor. Sir 
William Harcourt does not curb his criticism of Tory 
finance because Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a private 
friend. But Lord Milner’s friends abandon one pro- 
fession after another, concede one Liberal idea after 
another, fling aside one tradition after another, in 
obedience to the opinions of an Administrator whose 
judgment bears all the marks and traces of civilian 
partisanship in a civil war of prolonged and ungovern- 
able bitterness. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman tests the policy 
of the Government by time-honoured standards of 
criticism, by moral truths which had almost passed into 
the common stock of the nation’s principles. The 
Liberal Imperialists test that policy by its correspon- 
dence with the ideas of an Administrator who carries it 
out and has mainly inspired it. That is why they are 
an Opposition of the sort the Zimes welcomes. That 
is why they are an Opposition that is powerless to 
enforce or uphold a single Liberal doctrine in the settle- 
ment of South Africa. 

The Liberal Party has to decide to which source 
it must look for the inspiration of its policy and its 
message to the nation. If it decides to be an active 
and effective Opposition, and not merely to take a 
hand in an unreal Parliamentary game, it can exert an 
immense influence on the country and the Government, 
an influence of which some measure can be formed in 
the success with which it has already obliged the 
Government to modify certain particularly objectionable 
practices. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who has 
made many personal sacrifices for the party, whose 
Single-heartedness has never been questioned, who has 








no ulterior or selfish objects in view, asks for the 
renewed confidence and disciplined co-operation of all 
members of the party upon the great question of the 
hour. He must not ask in vain. 





THE SECOND EDUCATION BILL. 
HE death of the first Education Bill has beet 
speedily followed by the birth of the second. 
And the second bill only consists of two clauses of the 
first boiled down into one. This new one-clause bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons on 
Tuesday by Sir John Gorst under the ten minutes rule, 
a rule which was only intended to apply to non-contro- 
versial bills. But Mr. Balfour himself told us some 
days ago that the new bill would be quite as 
controversial as the old; there is therefore no 
excuse for this last outrage upon the consti- 
tutional procedure and practice of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Bryce rightly describes the bill as an 
effort to effect what is little less than an educational 
revolution by a mere side wind, The proper course 
would have been to pass an Act to overcome the diffi- 


culty created by the Cockerton judgment, and so to 
enable the School Boards to go on as usual with their 
continuation classes. Instead of this Sir John Gorst 
is trying to set up for next year a scheme involving 
the maximum of difficulty and friction. It really looks 
as if this Government did not expect to last for 
another year, for the only result of this year's 
measures (the Education Bill and the Agricultura 
Rates Renewal Bill) will be, if they are adopted, to 
embarrass whatever Government may be inexistence 
next year. In fact, this Government will be known 
to posterity as the One-Year Government, for that is 
their own ‘‘ prospect of life,” and the country is not 
likely to introduce supplementary estimates for the 
purpose of continuing them in office beyond the limits 
of their own expectations. © 

What th: Government now propose to do for 
education is to subject one popular elective body, the 
School Board, a body elected for the particular pur- 
poses of education, to other bodies, County Councils and 
County Borough Councils, elected for other and wholly 
different purposes. Such a course is, as Mr. Bryce 
pointed out, entirely without precedent in our legisla- 
tion. The work done by Technical Instruction Com- 
mittees is quite different from the work done in the 
‘higher grade and evening schools, and there is no 
reason for supposing that the Technical Instruction 
Committees are competent, and they are certainly not 
constituted, to revise and control the action of the School 
Board in regard to this part of their work. If the Govern- 
ment wish to throw this new work upon the County 
Councils—-work which some of the County Councils, at 
any rate, do not wish to discharge—they ought, at any 
rate, to wait, and to postpone the operation of their bill 
until the County Councils and County Borough Councils 
have had the opportunity of being elected upon a new 
basis. There is no doubt that if this work is to be 
added to the work of the Couuty Borough Councils, 
many persons in those boroughs will desire to have a 


‘ hand in that work, and to assist the administrators 


of roads, drains, parks, and the like by the ad- 
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dition of new weight and experience in questions 
of higher education. Take, for instance, the case 
of Leeds. Why should the control of its higher grade 
school, perhaps the best managed and the most 
efficient in the kingdom, be suddenly transferred 
without any notice from the School Board to the Town 
Council? The Leeds City Council is much less 
competent in the municipal sphere than is the Leeds 
School Board in the educational sphere. That would 
be admitted by any impartial citizen, quite irrespective 
of politics. Why, then, should the control of the 
higher grade school suddenly be transferred from the 
School Board to the City Council? The thing will 
not bear examination for a single moment, and we 
should be surprised if the Conservative members 
for Leeds have the temerity to vote for a bill so 
detrimental to the higher interests and intellectual wel- 
fare of their constituents. This bill is a short one. It 
only consists of some two hundred words. There is 
only one clause ; but it must be fought word by word 
and line by line; and it must be remembered that 
every hour by which the discussion can be prolonged 
will shorten the life of the worst Government of 
modern times. 





THE DOWNFALL OF CAPE COLONY. 


N Monday afternoon Mr. Morley asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Colonies whether pro- 

vision for the expenditure of public money in Cape 
Colony is to be made after June 30 without legislative 
authority ; whether the payment of money without 
Parliamentary sanction is in accordance with the law 
of Cape Colony, and if not, why the Cape Parliament 
has not been summoned to authorise such expenditure. 
Mr. Chamberlain was further asked to explain how 
long this invasion of the constitutional rights of the 
people of Cape Colony was intended to continue, and 
‘* whether he proposed to instruct the Governor to refuse 
his sanction to the illegal expenditure of money 
by the Executive Government of the Colony without 
the sanction of Parliament, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down by Lord Granville in 1869.” The im- 
portance of this question can hardly be over-estimated 
by men of English blood and sympathies who remember 
that all their rights are founded upon the refusal 
of their ancestors to allow money to be raised or 
applied without the sanction of Parliament. Mr. 
Chamberlain understood the gravity of the question, 
and he did not hesitate to give an answer which to 
every thinking mind is in itself a_ sufficient con- 
demnation of the policy of unconditional surrender and 
of war to the bitter end. ‘I am informed,” he said, 
in the course of a long reply, ‘‘that in the absence 
of Parliamentary expenditure after June 30 the 
Ministers of Cape Colony intend to recommend the 
Governor to issue warrants to meet such expenditure. 
There is no specific provision in any Cape statute for 
the issue of such warrants. The Ministers consider 
that the issue of warrants as proposed should receive 
the sanction of the Secretary of State on the ground 
of public exigency consequent on the unprovoked 
invasion of the Colony by the forces of the late 
Republics.” It is difficult to see why Mr. Cham- 


berlain should agree himself to commit a gross 
and highly treasonable breach of our Constitution 
in order to narrow the gross and highly treasonable 
breach of the Cape Constitution which the Cape 
Ministers are advising the Governor—that is to say, 
the representative of the Crown—to sanction. The 
Governor, Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, has sent a 
despatch to Mr. Chamberlain to inform him that he 
concurs in the view of the Cape Ministers that Parlia- 
ment cannot assemble at present, and has, therefore, 
acted on their advice and prorogued Parliament. Notice 
the way in which Mr. Chamberlain refers to this: 


“ He states that when they advise him to issue warrants 
to cover public expenditure, he will do so under such con- 
ditions and restrictions, if any, as it may seem necessary 
and advisable for him to impose. He considers that he 
would not be justified in allowing the ordinary work of 
administration, the defence of the colony, and the measures 
being taken to combat the plague to come to a standstill, 
and that if any action in this regard be held to be illegal he 


must rely upon obtaining an indemnity from the Cape 
Colony in due course.” 


The Cape Ministers with the warrants so receive the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
State appears to agree, for he says, ‘‘For myself 
I have to add that the proposed action of the 
Governor appears to me to be warranted by the’ 
public exigency of the moment, and by the un- 
precedented situation that has arisen.” And what 
is this unprecedented situation ? Mr. Chamberlain says, 
and we must remember that he is describing the con- 
dition not of his new colonies, but of a colony which 
was added to the Empire a hundred years ago: 
‘* Travelling in many districts is unsafe. A con- 
siderable number of members are in Europe. Others 
are actively engaged in fighting invaders and sup- 
pressing rebellion, and there are several vacant seats 
which cannot be filled owing to the existence of 
martial law.” 

So it seems that when Mr. Chamberlain wants to 
provide fresh stimulants for a population in the first 
stages of recovery from the debauch of conquest and 
militarism, he tells them that the war is over, that the 
imitation Bismarcks have made effectual their sham 
conquest, and that the Boers have been beaten down and 
are almost ready to be ruled by the strong hand and 
clear brain of the man who forced on the war ; but, on 
the other hand, when he has to make out the case for 
breaking through all the salutary rules and 
constitutional safeguards invented by the wisdom 
and sealed by the blood of our forefathers, he 
draws a very different picture. He pictures not a de- 
vastated and disarmed foreign territory, whose 
women have been taken into captivity and whose 
children are dying by scores and hundreds every week, 
but instead an old British colony in process of devas- 
tation, torn by that most horrible of all evils known to 
mankind, civil war—a colony which only two years 
ago, when the Dutch party was in power, took the 
lead of all the colonies by proposing and carrying a 
grant in aid of the British Navy. This colony he now 
depicts as a hotbed of rebellion and disloyalty. It 
is under martial law—and what does martial law 
mean? Does it mean that our own territory, 
like the territories of the Boers, is to be de- 
vastated, that farmhouses are to be burnt whole- 
sale, that crops are to be destroyed, that the 
implements of husbandry are to be broken up, and 
that the women and children are to be carted away and 
herded together in concentration camps? That this 
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is the natural and logical outcome none of us can 
doubt ; an aggressive policy leads to war; war ruth- 
lessly pursued for a barbarous end leads to barbarity ; 
barbarity deepens the discontent and sharpens the 
resentment of the majority of our own colonists who 
protested against the war; and finally all South Africa 
seems to be federated not for the purpose of 
peaceful co-operation, but for community in the 
horrors and sufferings of war. Nothing can be more 
ominous than that after nearly two years of fighting, 
after having obtained the control of all the railway, 
we should find ourselves on the brink of destroying 
not only two Republics but a self-governing colony. Will 
those who approve of murder acquiesce in infanticide, 
or has a point at last been reached in the development 
of this vast political tragedy at which the simple- 
minded elector will at length be informed that there 
is after all a distinction between Liberal and Tory 
Imperialism? Will Mr. Robson and Mr. Haldane and 
Mr. Trevelyan, for example, tell their constituents 
whether they are going to approve of this last excess, 
the destruction of the Constitution of Cape Colony ? It 
is high time that they and their friends should differen- 
tiate themselves from Mr. Chamberlain if they wish to 
continue to possess the confidence of those Liberal con- 
stituents who elected them, not to support, but to 
oppose, His Majesty’s Government. 





UNCONSCIOUS WAR-TAXES. 


aa showers had given way to days of sunshine, 

and that of an invigorating kind which is rarely felt 
except in our rain-washed atmosphere. I was strolling 
down a fine old lane in that part of Broadshire which is 
richest in soil and in men and poorest in minerals and in 
smoke. The well-timbered hills on each side of the dale 
were looking as hopeful and bright as spring and evening 
mellow light could make them. “ Now then, been a fine 
day, mister,” suddenly stopped any dreams in which I 
might have indulged. Looking up, I saw, leaning over the 
gate of one of his fields, one of those few sturdy yeomen 
which times of hurry and greed have left us in the dales. 
Henry Oldsward, and his forbears, had grazed cattle and 
bred horses on those fields for more than two centuries. A 
steady-headed race, with a stake in the country in the best 
sense, they had never been short of capital in recent bad 
times, and took a pride in the fact that they could keep 
their sons on the land instead of ’prenticing them off to the 
towns, and letting them build mills and ironworks. Henry 
had seen his half century and more, had all along done his 
work and held his peace, proud that he and his lads could 
keep the fields as well stocked as his grandfather, ride as 
steadily and shoot as straight. 

You know the type of man, reader, now, if you know 
Broadshire. Always hearty, but never talkative, thought by 
Cockneys to be stupid, until perchance they heard after- 
wards of his comments upon their inane talks and ways, he 
had read solidly a good deal, though few modern books 
had been in his hands—he was reading Milton’s Paradise 
Lost for the fourth time last Christmas. But he had thought 
far more than he had read. It was a pity (though not to 
be wondered at) that the fooleries of young bank-clerks 
and manufacturers from the towns had given him such a 
low opinion as he possessed, of all strangers, for this in- 
duced an unnatural reserve. I knew him well enough te 
be admitted behind this barrier, and was glad that this 


evening I had time to stay and talk. I knew that he only 
wanted a kindly listener. We went down the field into the 


house, lighted our pipes, and, when the maid had brought 
us whisky and water, Henry began: 


“Well, so they’ve got this Budget out. Sugar, coals, 
and income-tax! Ah, but I can just remember Cobden! 
My father cut his speeches out of the papers, and I some- 
times get them out of that drawer to read over. But I 
suppose if they will have war it must be paid for, but what 
fools! All those millions, as might have fetched down the 
National Debt, and paid for lots of things that we want, 
blown away in green lyddite smoke! But taxes are nothing 
to what we have to pay. I have been thinking it out. 
I've paid my bit of income-tax, and, of course, taken my 
share in tobacco and so on, but folks talk as if that was 
all that a war cost us. Let us leave out all that is being 
borrowed, as if neither principal nor interest would ever 
have to be paid—which is about the way these Jingo fellows 
look at it. Let us leave out—God forgive us—all the lives 
that have been thrown away. I tell you, apart from these, 
and apart from taxes, we are all paying for war dearly. 
Why, look at those pastures up the hillside; they wili be 
full of thistles this year, for labour was so scarce last 
summer that I never got the thistles cut, and down was 
blowing about wholesale for the first time since I came 
to the farm. Now where there are thistles and rubbish 
of that sort, there is so much less grass, so many fewer 
cattle fattened, so much less beef grown. I say nothing 
about the damage done in spoiling the land, but many a 
poor chap will have harder work to make his rent for 
years to come. And all because so many men are 
at the front, or serving in the Militia that we 
cannot get hands to do the work! Then down the dale, 
where they grow corn, things were worse. My wife’s brother 
George had half his wheat spoiled by rain, simply because 
he could not get men to harvest it, when a spell of fine 
weather gave him the chance. These Jingoes talk about a 
duty on corn—let ’em give us a chance to get what our own 
land will grow first! George has used many a quarter of 
wheat for pig-meat, that would have made as good flour as 
need to be if men had been working for him, instead of 
loafing round the barracks, on duty as garrison Militia. On 
duty! I once read a bit of Fawcett’s Political Economy, 
but I never saw the meaning of what he calls unproductive 
labour till now. I have never counted how many stacks of 
nasty black hay there are between here and Market Horseley, 
all caused by the same thing—we couldn’t make hay whilst 
the sun shone for want of men. Now that’s got to be paid 
for by somebody—there’s either worse produce or less of it, 
and they ought to put it down to the war, but they don’t.” 

His pipe needed re-charging, and then he took a sip 
of his whisky and water, but I knew him better than to 
speak, and he soon went on, when he was sure -I was 
interested. 

“ Then there’s lots of other things. Why our doctor, 
as good a fellow as ever lived, but a bit soldier-brained 
because his father was an officer, he was telling me last 
week how he wants a new hack to carry him round. And 
that old camel that he rides does need turning off. I've 
told him many a time he wants a better mount for these 
hills and his night work. Two years since he could have 
got well suited for £25, but since then the army contrac- 
tors have bought up everything they can get, and the doctor 
will have to give £40, though he can ill afford it. That’s 
really a war tax of £15 if he could see it. You can’t go 
upsetting trade and labour and transport without having to 
pay for it, and what you pay to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is the least part of the bill. 


“ Well, you haven’t a wife, but I have, and she knows 
how to manage a house. She has a better temper, too, 
than most women, but you know perhaps what they all are 
about spring-cleaning time. Well, you should have heard 
how she went on, because this blessed Militia had taken off 
all the sweeps, and there was no getting either kitchen or 
parlour chimneys cleaned. I rather laughed at her at first, 


till the damp fetched the soot down in the big oak parlour, 
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and we had to send a wagon load of stuff to be cleaned up 
——and paid for—at the upholsterers. ‘Then there are so 
many tinkers and travelling craftsmen ‘on duty ’—aye, | 
like that !—that she’s had to buy heaps of new things when, 
at other times, she could have got the old ones repsired.” 

This seemed a painful subject, and Henry dropped it. 

“Then you'd never believe how many small tradesmen 
in Market Horseley have got into money difficulties. I’m 
sorry for them. You see they went into business, or went 
in for bigger undertakings, a few years since, when the banks 
were bothered what to do with the money they held, and 
would let anybody, with a decent character, have an over- 
draft. ‘Then a lot of the loose money was put into the war 
loan and things of that sort—my banker told me this him- 
self, when he asked me to let my deposit stop on instead 
of lending it to Corporation. The banks began to be 
short for ordinary turnovers, so all these shopkeepers had to 
be told to pay their overdrafts in. They had voted for the 
war, now they have to pay for it by limiting business or 
going out of business altogether for want of capital. 

“T’ve thought all these things over many atime. I 
don’t read much in the papers, for they fill up with any sort 
of stuff, but I think these clever London men are very slow 
to see what’s going on. Pay, pay, pay, that’s it, and more 
than they have sense to see, both in money and kind! 

“But its half-past nine! Yes, come again! Good 
night ! ” 





C.J. FA. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN, 


T is now some ten years since the London School Board 
first recognised that there were in the lower classes of its 
schools certain children incapable of joining in the ordinary 
work of the school, yet not in the technical sense imbecile ; 
children of all grades, from the very dull child who was lost 
in a class of seventy or eighty children, to the “ silly,” who 
might probably have been admitted to Darenth if the 
parents had been willing to consign their child to a living 
tomb. For these children “ special classes ” were formed ; 
the numbers were limited to twenty or twenty-five; the 
simplest subjects and methods were employed, and teachers 
specially fitted for such work were selected. There are now 
some two thousand five hundred such children in London, 
and the number will be nearly doubled when sufficient 
“special schools” have been provided. 

The work has prospered, and similar schools are being 
introduced in most of the large towns of England. In 1899 
such schools were recognised by Act of Parliament. Higher 
grants were allowed to meet the greater expense, and 
a child certified by a recognised doctor as feeble-minded was 
required to attend a suitable school ‘until sixteen. 

But meanwhile it has become evident that these 
children not only need special care and special training 
while they are at school, but also that many of them will 
never be able to fend for themselves in after life. ‘The best 
of them, perhaps a third, are enabled by the fostering care 
of a small class and a skilled teacher to make the start that 
was impossible where the teacher had sixty or seventy others 
to care for and teach. They rejoin the ordinary schools, 
and sometimes makes considerable progress. So far the 
work is quite satisfactory. The next third stay in the special 
school until sixteen, acquire a certain amount of simple 
skill, learn to be clean and tidy, and when they leave are fit 
to take a very small job or to be useful at home. In either 
case they depend very much on the amount of time and 
trouble that can be spared them. The utmost that can be 
claimed is that they will repay the time and trouble. There 


remains the last third. They, too, have learnt habits of 


orderliness and cleanliness ; they, too, under careful super- 
vision are capable of simple work, and of further slow pro- 
gress ; but without that supervision, which the poor home 
can rarely provide, they rapidly fall back, lose the habits 
and intelligence they had acquired, and sooner or later help 
to fill our prisons and our workhouses. 

Between these children and those committed to 
Darenth no fast line can be drawn. Witness the not infre- 
quent cases refused by both as unfit for either, and left 
utterly uneared for—to the disgrace of our humanity and 
commonsense. Is it too much to hope that the Board of 
Education and Local Government Board may yet agree to 
some court of appeal, no matter what, where their re- 
spective doctors disagree? But theoretically the child com- 
mitted to Darenth is incapable of effective improvement : 
the feeble-minded child is capable of some sort of education. 
Meanwhile there are at Darenth about a thousand children, 
of all ages, frem eighteen or even twenty, downwards, and of 
all degrees of imbecility, from the hardly human creature 
that has lain motionless for years, whose food has had to be 
pushed into its mouth, to the child who does his bootmak- 
ing or basket work with unmistakable skill and intelligence, 
and who might almost be discharged were he not certain io 
be returned so soon as the constant supervision is relaxed. 

While the School Board has been busy with its special 
schools, the Asylums Board has had to cersider the analo- 
gous question of the classification of the imbecile children 
in its charge. Of the thousand children at Darenth over 
three hundred are quite helpless and hopeless cases—cases 
where it is no kindness, scarcely more than a superstition, 
to wish to preserve life. | Another three hundred are again 
incapable of serious improvement. Many are epileptic 
cases which will hereafter sink into the ranks of the helpless 
and hopeless. But at the top are another three hundred 
who are in varying degrees capable of better things. None 
of them will ever be fit to care for themselves. In fact, 
about one child a year is discharged with the approval of the 
medical superintendent. Others withdrawn by their parents 
usually return in a short time, with all that they had 
learnt utterly lost, even if that be the worst. But all these 
three hundred children are capable of some small amount 
of skill and intelligence ; of living, under proper care, a self- 
respecting and partially self-supporting life. 

For these children it is proposed to organjse in the next 
few years a complete scheme of education, ending in a more 
or less self-supporting colony, male or female, such as 
already exist in America, in Germany, and in Belgium. Up 
to about fifteen (ages are very vague in defective minds and 
bodies) the children are to be merely school-children, and 
the school work will be largely that of an infant-school, 
developing the brain and habits, mainly through the fingers 
and senses. During the next five or six years, the educa- 
tion will continue, but the balance will incline more ana 
more to some definite manual work, carpentry, tailoring, 
bootmaking, gardening, possibly even printing. At twenty 
or twenty-one, it is hoped that the child will be iit to take 
his place in the organised life of the colony. As yet the 
scheme is young, and doubtless it will be much modified as 

it takes shape. Some are opposed to it as too expensive 
and too ambitious. Possibly, we may yet see the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board required to answer in the Law 
Courts for exceeding what the law had contemplated in 
offering so advanced an education to imbeciles. Such opposi- 
tion is, however, short-sighted. The expense of the first 
ten years will be far more than recouped in the next thirty 
or forty. Such objectors rarely calculate the actual cost 
of maintaining for the rest of his life a useless inmate of an 
asylum. - 

Again, we are warned that, if this scheme is carried wut, 
many parents, who now refuse to allow their child to be 
sent to Darenth, will then send him, and the expense will 
fall on the rates. We humbly trust that'it may beso. The 
cost to the country will scarcely be more. Such children 
are now doomed to the workhouse or the gaol; and what 


we spend in our asylums we shall save and save tenfold in 
our workhouses and in our prisons, 
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But there is a larger and graver consideration which is 
apt to be ignored. ‘These children are peculiarly prone to 
become fathers and mothers, and who shall count the cost, 
to say nothing of the misery, entailed in such a process? 
Our sympathies are rather with those objectors who urge 
that, if the children are taught to be useful, the parents will 
not be content to leave them in an asylum, but will take 
them away to help the home, and so expose them to the 
danger of a relapse and to the certainty of bringing into the 
world other children like themselves. 

These considerations apply equally to that “ worst 
third,” who are now in the School Board’s special 
schools. They also are capable of doing useful work 
under supervision; they also are only too likely to 
supply the ranks of the unfit and criminal classes; they 
also are apt, if left to themselves, to become parents at 
the earliest moment, and to bequeath to the next genera- 
tion in an aggravated form the problem which we 
hesitate to deal with. We hear constantly of the alarming 
increase of imbecility and lunacy. Statistics show that such 
alarm is not fanciful. Various inadequate reasons are 
suggested, the stress of modern life, over-education, and 
the rest. Partly the mere increase of City life makes such 
disorders more visible. The boy, who in a village scares 
the crows and eats the turnips, in London is a vagrant and a 
thief. But above all, the greater humanity of modern life has 
enabled such children to be reared to adolescence and man- 
hood instead of being eliminated in the struggle for exist- 
ence before they were ever the subject of statistics. 

Such humanity has :ts responsibilities. If the child is 
to be safely reared, if such faculties as it possesses are to 
be developed, if it is to be given the possibility of a decent 
life, we have yet no right to allow it to be a parent. We 
hope to see the Asylums Board’s scheme carried through, 
and applied to a considerable proportion, at any rate, of the 
feeble-minded children now in the charge of the School 
Board. But we trust also that the law will be so altered 
that (subject to all due safeguards for the periodical recon- 
sideration of each case) the parents shall have no right to 
withdraw from the institution a child duly certified by 
doctors and magistrates to be mentally unfit to be at large. 
We know the many objections and dangers ; we recognise 
that, unless the alternative is reasonably attractive, public 
opinion will not allow the parents’ rights to be touched. It 
is for that reason that we welcome the Asylums Board’s 
scheme. It is clear that under it a child will have a better, 
a more self-respecting life before it than any which the ordi- 
nary home can offer. It is certain that under it the next 
generation will be saved the heritage of crime and misery 
that our shortsighted humanity or economy may otherwise 
leave to it. 

G. L. Bruce. 





PASSER MORITURUS. 


“* There is reason to believe that a specimen of that ex- 
tremely rare bird the house sparrow (Passer domesticus ) 


visited the horse paddock at the Zoological Society's Gardens 
last week,” —THE SPEAKER, May I, 2001. 


Sr a notice as this may meet the eye of our great 

grandsons. Other species once abundant have 
gone. Crane and wild goose nested freely in Lincoln- 
shire in the later Middle Age. A kite, probably the 
black kite (Milvus ater), akin to the scavengers ot 
Cairo, once swarmed in Cheapside. Pelicans fished the 
Somersetshire fen ; their young were eaten by the 
marshmen, and may have made a dainty dish to set 
before King Alfred in Athelney. 


All—all are gone, and doom o’ethangs Jack 
Sparrow, 





Tube, motor, and cycle have come to stay. Horse- 
traction must go ; ’tis a question of a few years. With 
clean streets and empty mews, what will the sparrow 
do then, poor thing? Adaptable he is, but he cannot 
adapt himself to a diet of paraffin drippings eked out 
with electric leakage. 

Exiled from London, shall he fare better in the 
shires? Chemistry, already producing borax, Turkey 
red, and indigo, will presently feed us with synthetic 
albumenoids and hydrocarbons. Somewhere, methinks, 
there moons along to-day a short-sighted, long-haired 
Teuton youth whose discoveries shall sweep flock and 
herd from ranche and meadow as though by a murrain. 
He shall transmute chlorophy] to proteids without the 
agency of the bullock. 

Enter artificial beef; exit the ox and therewithal 
the sparrow, for it is tolerably certain that when grain 
is no longer cultivated nor domestic animals bred the 
sparrow will disappear. 

The comedy of it! Grumbling farmers by the 
thousand shoot, trap, net, poison, and proscribe for a 
century, and, lo, he multiplyeth. A grubby scientist 
watching his ‘‘ cultures” is possessed of an idea, and 
aiming at something else mortally wounds a species, 
Let us then consider him betimes. He is the selectest 
of the select. Of all terrestrial vertebrates the Bird 
is the one unqualified success, and of birds the passerine 
type has thriven best, of which prospering family the 
sparrow is one of the dominant genera. 

In forms of easily recognisable similarity it is found 
from Limerick to Nagasaki, and from Capetown to 
Archangel. At a hint from officious friends it rushed 
the wheat lands of the United States, effectively 
occupied Australasia, and may—for aught the writer 
knows—have annexed the Argentine Republic, whilst 
these lines are in the press. 


Some thirty* species are known to science, which 
vary but little in size, hardly at all in form, and restrict 
their plumage to the soberer tints. 

The smartest is far from brilliant; the dullest 
matches the desert sands and bleached grasses among 
which it lives. 

Whilst certain of its finch relations exaggerated 
their mandibles the better to husk kernels, or sharpened 
them to rifle thistle seeds, or lengthened them for this 
or shortened them for the other purpose, the sparrow 
stuck to the general-utility beak, and has found his 
profit therein. In feet, wing, and tail he has wisely 
kept the mean ; he is an excellent bird of business. 

One speaks of him—somewhat loosely perhaps— 
as parasite or pensioner of mankind, since most of the 
breed affect human neighbourhood, those of central 
and southern Africa hanging around the native kraals 
as persistently as their northern cousins frequent our 
steadings, yet, considered narrowly, you shall find the 
bird less interested in us than in our institutions. 

With man the hunter the sparrow professes no 
concern, with the nomad herdsman as little. The race 
that he chooses to patronise must have made some 
headway towards civility; tent and cave are equally 
beneath his notice. 

Where, then, and how, did the breed exist before 
the days of byre and rick-yard ? 

A born pauper, to whom outdoor relief and a 
‘* settlement” were of the first necessity, to whom, or 
to what, did he attach himself ? 

As a working hypothesis, let us suppose that his 
original connection was with the herds of big game in 
Tertiary times. 

How does the idea pan out? The sparrow would 
not follow the droves afield as do the starlings and tick- 
eaters, but would potter about the water-holes where 
mobs of masterless cattle, wild horse, and buffalo 


congregated nightly to drink, dispersing to distant 





* The Splitters will distinguish fifty-five, the Lumpers may 
concede you twenty-six, 
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pastures before day and leaving abundant deposits for 
him to search at his leisure. 

One would like to know where the start was made 
—which quarter of the earth’s surface supported the 
first of the family. The Western Hemisphere and 
Australasia seem excluded by their lack of indigenous 
sparrows, and, turning to Europe, we find but one 
peculiar form among its four species: this and our 
comparatively recent emergence from savagery dispose 
of Western claims. 

Africa and Asia remain, the former with about a 
dozen species, eleven of which are peculiar to the con- 
tinent ; the latter with fifteen forms, of which twelve 
are not found west of Suez. 

One inclines to an Asian origin on finding all five 
races of Tree Sparrow indigenous to the Eastern con- 
tinent, and but one—and that casually—reaching Africa. 
Now, the Tree Sparrow has some claim to be considered 
an archaic type of the genus. 

Let it be granted, then, for the sake of our theory, 
that the ancestors of the first sparrow relinquished the 
freer life of finch and bunting to chirrup in the acacias 
around some water-hole upon the veldt which has 
since become the Sewalik foot-hills of the Himalaya. 

Once established the race multiplied fast, but 
experienced vicissitudes. Prolonged droughts, floods, 
encroachment of desert sand or swampy forest, would 
split up, isolate and modify the original type ; the Tree 
Sparrow starts upon his travels, carrying with him that 
distrustful gipsylike tendency to range which marks 
him still. 

The race with the plain-hued hen-bird stayed back, 
but the gradual upheaval of the Himalayan chain—a 
recent event, geologically speaking—-split this race into 
three or four varieties, which were first localised and 
then dispersed over Asia by one of the greatest of 
human achievements—the invention of the plough. 
The sparrow—no fool then or since—promptly attached 
himself to the domesticated and resident ox in prefer- 
ence to the wilder animal of less calculable habits. 

Then began that secular movement of the 
ploughers, the tide that has flowed so many thou- 
sand years, and is still flowing. 

Ripple after ripple of husbandmen crawled east- 
ward down the Ganges, southward to Adam’s Bridge, 
westward from Ur of the Chaldees over Mesopotamia, 
Or coast-wise by Hadramaut, crossed the Red Sea, and 
struck north to the papyrus swamps of the delta, and 
south to the great lakes and the Rift Valley. Men of 
many tongues and colours were in the movement, 
Sumerian and Accadian, Hamite and Semite, Burman 
and Bantu, their single common interest the yoked 
steer and the waxen-brown grains of wheat, yellow 
millet or chalky durra. (‘‘’Tis all one,” says the 
sparrow. ) 

One thing is sure: where the plough team jour- 
neyed the small brown bird followed. Bogos Land, 
Masai Land, Lado and the coast islands, have their 
sparrow ; even little Abd-el-Kuri, to the south of Aden, 


supports a peculiar form (P. znsudaris), survivor of some 
prehistoric wreck, 


Hundreds of species must have been formed and 


lost in the course of this movement. Wherever a 
nascent civilisation has fallen a sparrow has perished, 
or survives painfully to our era, a pinched remnant, as 
the Moabite sparrow of the Jordan reed-beds, once 
perhaps a prosperous breed ere David smote Moab and 
them of Hamath, and houghed all the chariot horses. 

Some forlorn little colonists have struggled on for 
centuries in man-made wildernesses until true desert 
forms have been established, such as the ash-coloured 
sparrow of Turkestan and those of the Gobi Desert and 
the Saharan oases. 

Our own feathered familiar, Jack Sparrow of the 
Spout, probably came to Europe overland in that 
twilight of the gods when half mankind was on trek 
before the horsemen of Attila. 


He came at a critical moment: the Tree Sparrow 
was before him, pilfering shyly from Gallic ricks, as it 
had pilfered the Swiss Lake-men’s in the dawn of farm- 
ing. The Indian sparrow was on the move, had 
reached the Caucasus. The Spanish sparrow—parasitic 
upon the Phoenician peoples—held the Mediterranean 
littoral. All three competitors did that pushful Uitlander, 
our gray-pated bird, thrust aside. The Roman sparrow 
( Passer Italia ), he of the chestnut crown, had followed 
the legions across the Tyrol passes to Toblach upon 
the Danube—where you may see him to-day, many a 
league out of his country ; he got no farther, for there 
our bird encountered him, and there the two races face 
one another still across the mile-wide green valley in a 
two-thousand-year-old blockade. 

Is he, indeed, a doomed species? Passer domesticus 
vel moriturus. One doubts, he most of all, watching 
with beady eye and head askew the motor whirring 
beneath him and the scorcher riding to the Devil 
(surely the father—as he was the first—of scorchers). 

Perched thus, and chirping thus, he watched the 
capstone of the Great Pyramid crawl up its greased 
incline. 

‘Forty civilisations have I seen out,” saith he, 
‘and I’ll see this out, too.” 


ASHTON HILLIERS. 





FROM ABROAD. 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


N a recent lecture, subsequently published in pamphlet 
form under the title “How is Scientific Socialism 
Possible ?” Edward Bernstein, the well-known Socialist 
writer, has aimed another blow at the foundations of Inter- 
national Socialism—that great structure compiled by Karl 
Marx, which has come to be the creed and religion of the 
continental working man. As is usual with Bernstein, his 
criticism is purely negative; his language—and probably 
intentionally so—is obscure; his argument a labyrinth of 
antitheses, discursions, digressions. He takes as his pre- 
mises that science is “ knowledge systematically arranged, 
free from all mere tendency,” and that Socialism is the 
movement towards, rather than the conception of, a future 
state of society—deriving its name from socius (comrade) 
rather than from soctetas (state). It is a movement, there- 
fore, towards a general state of brotherhood on the 
principle of association (Genossenschaftlichkeit), Bern- 
stein contends that Socialism, in contradistinction to 
science, contains a Utopian, an ideal element, aims at 
something which is to be; that, in fine, scientific Socialism 


i$ as inconceivable as socialistic science. 


On the other hand, he accepts the terminology 
“scientific” in the critical sense of the term, as “ postulate, 


or programme, as a demand which Socialism imposes upon 
itself.” Socialism, he reasons, has a tendency, an ideal ; 
and, as a political and fighting party needs hard-and-fast 
truths and dogmas as “ planks” for the hustings, science 
has neither tendency nor ideal. The “ ism” in the word 
condemns it as unscientific; no “ism” can be a science. 
The characteristic feature of Socialism, the doctrine of a 
coming state of society, debars it from strict scientific 
definition. If Socialism claims to be scientific it can only 
be because, as a young party, as a party of progress, it can 
the more easily afford to discard all dogmas which science 
has disposed of. And because the “ telos,” the end of 
Socialism lies on the lines of social development, its ends 
and demands can the more easily be reconciled with the 
claims and demands of pure science in:so far as they 
affect it, 
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Finally, adopting the terminology of Kant’s “ scientific 
criticism,” he would call it “critical Socialism,” a 
doctrine, that is, formulated on a scientific basis, which it 
accepts as its motive power, while making no claim to be 
exclusively scientific. If, as Engels declared, Marx’s two 
discoveries—the materialistic conception of history and 
the surplus-value theory—gave Socialism its scientific 
basis ; and if, as Engels subsequently stated, not the exist- 
ence of surplus value alone, but other economic facts in 
conjunction therewith, proved the necessity of the Socialist 
subversion of society—that admission alone invalidates the 
contention that with the discovery of surplus value Social- 
ism became a science. The Socialist programme, he con- 
cludes, cannot be pure science: “ It is the expression of the 
tendencies of a living movement which, far from claiming 
to be exclusively the product of a science, itself creates 
scientific theories.” 

Socialism, then, is no longer a pure scientific expres- 
sion. It may be contended that Bernstein’s argument is 
but a battle of words, an academic dispute as to the precise 
definition of the meaning of science—under which 
classification not only theoretical knowledge, such as 
astronomy, but also the study and knowledge of such sub- 
jects as practical national economy are included; that, 
whether “ critical” or “scientific” Socialism be its nomen- 
clature, the movement as such is unaffected thereby. And 
in part this is undoubtedly true. The vast legions of 
Marx care but little for the theory. But the attack on the 
theory insensibly affects the movement, and Bernstein’s 
latest attack marks a further stage in the steady process of 
transformation of social democracy into a more practical 
party. Little by little the idols of the Marx doctrine have 
fallen from their pediment—the Socialist Millennium that 
was to be, the necessary intensification of the proletariat’s 
misery culminating in cataclysm and the subversion of the 
existing order of society, the surplus-value theory, the 
materialistic conception of history—Ferdinand Lassalle’s 
“Tron Law of Wages,” for years the shibboleth of the 
German working-men’s movement—these are now all grey 
theories, or, as Bernstein calls them, but half-truths. And 
Bernstein would add yet another. He would deprive the 
Marxian doctrine of its scientific basis. To Bernstein the 
movement is everything; he is an opportunist in the 
broadest sense of the term. For him Socialism is no gospel 
of stereotyped formule; it is a thing in movement. 
Evolutionary, it must adapt itself to facts, to the exigencies 
of science and the times. The inquisition which was to 
sit upon him at the German Socialist Annual Congress at 
Hanover two years ago stopped short of extreme measures ; 
the pile which was to consume his heretical works was 
ignited: but it only consumed itself. An elastic resolution 
was the result, in part rejecting, in part accepting, his 
attitude. Since then the veteran leader Liebknecht, who 
till the last clung to the programme of the famous Com- 
munist manifesto, has died ; his successor and former pupil, 
Bebel, though still an avowed doctrinaire, has become too 
opportunist for the more orthodox members of the party, 


The German Social-Democratic party are on the verge of 
a crisis, 


Though a secession in the party is not necessarily 


inevitable, a breach, or temporary breach, is by no means 
improbable. To orthodox leaders, such as Bebel and 
Singer, to the doctrinaire theorician of the party, E. 
Kantsky, and to their followers, Bernstein has become a 
source of danger. Already there are cries to eject him 
from the party. Bernstein, it is objected, from his long 
exile in England, has assimilated the milder form of 
English Socialism, as instanced by the Owenites and the 
Fabian Society, and is no longer able to appreciate the 
peculiar conditions and necessities of Socialism in Ger- 
many. The ex-cathedra Socialist, Kantsky, unquestionably 
the ablest living exponent of pure orthodox Marxism, 
anathematises him as a renegade. But behind Bernstein 
are ranged a powerful group of writers and thinkers: the 
aristocrat von Vollmar, von Elm, Auer, Dr. David ; Schippel, 
who pleads the necessity for Germany of a standing army ; 


Calwer, who advocates protective tariffs (both heretical 
doctrines in the Socialist programme)—all help to swell 
this defection. To all of these the infallibility of Marx 
has long been recognised as questionable, and Bernstein 
is but their mouthpiece. He would wean the orthodox 
Marx doctrine of much that is exaggerated, much that is 
now antiquated and discredited. He would be evolu- 
tionary instead of revolutionary. He would construct, or 
would help to construct, a purified Socialism, based on 
what is best and truest in Marx adapted to the demands 
and tendencies of the times. Nor has his teaching fallen 
upon barren ground. The party of~-the proletariat, M. 
Zola’s “Salariat,” are becoming more evolutionary, oppor- 
tunist, practical. The strict status of class which cha- 
racterises the Socialist movement has so far been 
mitigated that German Socialists now vote with and for the 
Bourgeois parties if the lesser of two evils can thereby be 
secured. The great Trades Union movement is now openly 
espoused, commended, supported. The Co-operative 
movement, which orthodox Socialists for years strenuously 
opposed, now finds increasing favour and support. Polifical 
and religious neutrality has now become the watchword for 
co-operative associations ; though, as yet, it cannot be said 
to be more so than in theory. ‘The Genosse (comrade) now 
takes his seat in the Reichstag as a human being; he is no 
longer treated as an outcast, nor boycotted as schoolboys 
are wont to boycott a “smug.” In 1881, in the early years 
of the Anti-Socialist laws, the Social-Democrats polled 
little over 300,000 votes; to-day they are numerically the 
second strongest party in the country. In the towns, pro- 
bably the zenith of Socialism has been reached. The 
Catholics in town and country: the peasants, conservative 
by nature and interest, alone reject the Socialist gospel. 
T'o the peasant, who is the owner of his own means of 
production, the Collectivist doctrine is naturally repellent. 
Excellent as is the Socialist organised agitation, that of the 
Catholics is as good, and the zealous care of the parish 
priest effectively maintains the faith in Rome. Socialists 
are, indeed, fully aware of the difficulty; but, as yet, no 
solution has been found. The rise of the Socialist move- 
ment in Germany to its present phenomenal development 
may conceivably as rapidly decline.- The Emperor, in 
contradistinction to Bismarck, who feared it, has dismissed 
the movement as a “ passing phase.” But facts tend rather 
to prove the contrary. Its vitality, the courage, patience, 
resolution, and discipline shown by the Socialists in the 
teeth of a military and police régime, a hostile Press, and 
the opposition of every political faction in the country 
would seem to signal them out for a still greater political 
réle in the future. In Germany, under the Prussian 
system, the Socialists, as the one really liberal democratic 
party, are able to play the part of champions of the 
oppressed, whether bourgeois or proletariat. Socialism is, 
indeed, a necessary evil in modern Germany. If it did not 
exist it would be necessary to invent it. The policy the 
Socialists pursue of systematic exposure and exaggeration 
of existing abuses, of relentless opposition to Monarch and 
Government, of cynical indifference to religion, class, and 
nationality, is perfectly intelligible, and, from their own 
standpoint, doubtless justifiable. They are the party of 


the “tertius gaudens” par excellence. More orderly than 
the bourgeois so-called parties of order, their leaders are 
better orators, their organisation is more thorough, their 
agitation more successful. If cheers are given at their 
annual congresses for the “International revolutionary 
social-democracy ” the revolutionary “ geist” is but present 
in the form. The fact can no longer be denied. The 
trend of Socialism in-Germany—and by this is always to 
be understood the international Socialism of Marx—is 
towards Opportunism. The purified Socialism of Bern- 
stein, who is a student of Mill, is gradually obtaining the 
ascendant. What it is precisely these “ intellectuels” 
would substitute for the present programme it is idle to 
anticipate. Probably they do not know themselves. The 
cardinal principle of the Socialist propaganda, the rallying 
of the working men on the basis of class united in the 
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struggle against the competitive system and the existing 
secial-economic order must obtain if the whole structure of 
Marx is not to fall to the ground. Unlike their confréres 
in France, who have “ split” on a practical question affect- 
ing the tactics of the -party, German Socialists have in 
Bernstein no definite issue at stake. No Socialist is likely 
to sit ina Prussian Ministry. .At the Socialist Congress in 
September next the whole Bernstein question will doubtless 
come up for settlement. The fighting leader, Singer, has 
already declared for a small body of determined men 
rather than a congeries of conflicting elements. But the 
Teuton is no Gaul. The sober judgment of the German, 
his temperament and common sense, will guide him into 
port. Both parties will avoid conclusions. If the move- 
ment is to thrive it must be homogeneous. What in 
Republican France is possible is in Germany impossible. 
An eclectic Socialism in Germany would herald the débdcle 
of the party. Doubtless another compromise and truce 
will be patched up. The movement is en marche. Unless 
a secession in the party ensues, the rational Socialism of 
Bernstein and his followers will probably in the end obtain. 
But the change, if change there be, will not be sudden nor 
wrought without bitter struggle. 
A. F. H. 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


T HE collection of pastel drawings at the Institute, not- 

withstanding the fact that it includes some strong 
enough work, disappoints us as a whole. It lacks vigour and 
unity, and the English work especially shows a deterioration 
in quality from that of last year. The art of pastel, indeed, 
which this particular society does its best to encourage in 
our country, seems to make but little headway with us, and 
the only consolation we have is the possibility that native 
artists are unable to descend to the purely mechanical and 
not less important side of it. If the use of the medium 
began and ended with the actual laying on and blending of 
crayon colours, we should no doubt be able to tell a 
different tale, because it is of all mediums the most easily 
handled. Unfortunately, however, the frail material has 
to be fixed, and each of the various processes by which this 
can be accomplished presents untold difficulties and dangers. 
One can spoil a pastel as easily as a photographic print. 
issential qualities of softness and vivacity can be changed 
to those of sloppiness and dead colour. Clumsiness or 
carelessness in immersion or steaming may produce an 
effect as different from that of well-managed pastel as is 
wet snow from dry. Maladroit handling, therefore, in the 
last stage is responsible for a great deal, and we prefer to 
think that the majority of failures in our own school to 
realise the medium’s brilliant possibilities are attributable 
to this cause and no other. There exist, however, too many 


such failures amongst the English pastels in these galleries, 
and even the foreign work, superior as it is to our own, 
is marred by a certain listlessness and incoherence. From 
another point of view, the absence of anything from mem- 
bers like Messrs. Legros, Brangwyn, De Jong, and Fritz 
Thaulow, betrays a want of enthusiasm within the society, 
which is ominous and regrettable. M. Léon L’hermitte, 
also, is content to send but one contribution—an interior 
entitled “The Spinner”—which, characteristically crisp 
and charming as it is, seems a meagre allowance for so 
important an exhibition. On the other hand the Scottish 
artist Mr. Austen Brown shows some genuinely powerful 
drawings. In his “On a Potato Field” he gives us the 
figures of a peasant man and girl filling a sack supported 
between them, a simple theme simply treated with a setting 
of mysterious twilight. Earth and sky, the latter's murki- 
ness relieved by a faint crescent moon, constitute an ex- 


quisite study in tone ; the scene, moreover, sombre as it is, 
scintillates with colour. The Glasgow painter, in fact, 
preaches the doctrine of the most modern art in placing 
pure colours side by side and leaving the human eye to 
blend them from its proper range as it will. Looked at 
closely, his technique suggests little but a series of crayon 
lines drawn diagonally across the picture, the continuity of 
which is only checked by the upstanding figures in the 
centre, to which as a matter of fact they afford the most 
convincing sort of relief. What, however, we like best 
about his method is its adaptability to pure pastel. He may 
have his mannerisms—the term, after all, is very flexible— 
but one forgets to notice them in the sheer joy of finding 
someone with a fine sense of pastel possibilities, an aim 
and theory of his own and the power of eye and brain, of 
drawing and colour, to carry through his idea. A like 
desire to state the truths of prismatic light has lately shown 
itself in the art of Mr. Terrick Williams, whose “ Bathers ” 
here is a really charming study of elf-like children, sea and 
shore, aglow with the misty sunshine of a warm summer 
day ; a work that is full of colour, rich and sparkling with- 
out being extravagant, treated as is Mr. Brown’s with a nice 
appreciation of pastel. And amongst the British schooi 
Messrs. Joseph Pennell and Horace Livens may also be 
commended. Mr. Pennell’s colour has a certain harshness 
that is not the result of bungling his medium ; but his two 
sketches, “ Winter on the Thames” and “ Snow in Villiers- 
street,” well-nigh monochromes in character, have all the 
ease and forcefulness of a clever draughtsman who can 
catch a fleeting phase of Nature and retain it. There is 
individuality, too, of method in Mr. Livens’s work—low- 
toned studies on brown paper of scenes from the domestic 
life of the country. 

We are glad to consider Miss Anna Nordgren as one 
of ourselves ; her six pastels in the West Gallery are serious 
and altogether delightful. The drawing entitled “ The Irish 
Boy ” takes rank as one of the best things here. ‘This is 1 
tenderly-treated cottage interior; a quaint basket-cradle, 
containing a sleeping child, occupies part of the floor, and 
at the end of it sits the bare-legged lad, reading ; the dull 
red counterpane and green shawl which serve to key the 
general colour scheme are incomparably happy touches. 
In landscapes, too, we find Miss Nordgren thoroughly sym- 
pathetic, her best, perhaps, being the “ Evening in Sweden,” 
in which she has realised to the full the lightness and clarity 
of a Northern atmosphere, showing in her rose-tinted sky 
and faint yellow cornfield a strength in the arrangement of 
poetic colour that gives us a new insight into and a fresh 
appreciation of her work. All these little pastel landscapes 
of hers bring one a sense of pure refreshment with which 
the most obtuse-minded critic could hardly quarrel, such is 
the tasteful delicacy with which they are wrought. Perhaps 
we like them better for the fact that Miss Nordgren avoids 
the deliberate exploitation of artistic dogmas such as those 
in which Messrs. Peppercorn, Brabazon and others appear 
to revel. Mr. Peppercorn literally adopts Goya’s maxim 
that there is no colour in Nature, but only light and shade, 
and confines himself virtually to a single sombre tone. Mr 
Brabazon, as a pastellist or otherwise, occasionally gets 
beyond our patience for impressionistic interludes, though 


his cryptic utterances are often tender and charming, or 
the moment, at any rate, we like Miss Nordgren better than 
either of these, whilst Messrs. Cesare Formilli, Rolshoven 
and Von Glehn are on the whole courageously robust. 
The first-named’s “A Doctor of the Temple” recalls a 
Zurbaran monk in the intensity of its lights; the face is 
finely modelled. Mr. Rolshoven’s landscape has a rather 
bilious tendency, but the portrait of himself is delicious, 
whilst the “Study” of Mr, Von Glehn (No. 49) enables as 
still to admire that artist as a sincere and accomplished 
draughtsman. 

But, generally speaking, the standard is lower than it 
was, and the subjects are solemn enough to make us sigh 
for the gaiety of a Greuze or-a Boucher, both of whom, 
by the way, were pastellists of renown. ‘This exhibition, 
coming at the end of the picture season, finds us already _ 
satiated with modern art; it should. therefore have been 
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as the trifling sweetmeat at the end of a long and heavy 
repast. As a matter of fact it strikes us as being excep- 
tionally turgid, neither is the want of life in the legitimate 
exhibits remedied by the inclusion of such unlawful things 
as water-colour working drawings by M. Rodin. Everyone 
admires the work of the great French sculptor, but why 
these shorthand memoranda of human anatomy, unfathom 
able and hideous to all save the artist himself, should be 
exposed to public gaze in a pastel exhibition, we are quite at 
a loss to imagine. 


FJ. M. 





THE THEATRE. 


“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS”—‘LOUIS XI’— 
“THE FORTUNE OF WAR.” 


She week a London audience has been privileged 

to see again what still remains, after almost a 
generation, the finest piece of acting of our time. And to 
recall that it was not yesterday that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt first played Marguerite Gautier must be taken not 
as a rather ungallant allusion to the great actress, but as 
the highest tribute to her genius. Of whom else could it 
be said that in a part in which success depends largely upon 
the exercise of a subtle physical attraction from the begin- 
ning the actress could absolutely and convincingly supply, 
through the fascination and distinction of her personality 
and the perfection of her art alone, the outward graces that 
begin to fade ? Sarah Bernhardt has been playing—in 
Lorcnzaccio and Hamlet and L’Aiglon—boys’ parts witi 
a gallantry and charm of bearing and a bustling activity 
which make one forget that she is no longer a young 
woman. And it cannot be denied that in mere looks she 
is younger in the white uniform and curling wig of the 
Duc de Reichstadt than in the décolleté dresses of Mar- 
guerite. But she can well afford to neglect such a super- 
ficial advantage when she is mistress of the art anJl 
the passion to make the latter part not only a vital but also 
a youthful thing. The acting of L’Aiglon is at best a 
virtuosity, the acting of Marguerite the reality and white 
heat of human emotion. ‘This should be enough. But 
also, the outward youthfulness of L’Aiglon is at best a 
masquerade, the excitement of Marguerite’s personality 
the living counterfeit of youth expressed in art. Surely 
Sarah Bernhardt, of all actresses, should not dissipate her 
energies and stultify the most tremendous of her powers 
by playing parts in which she has to conceal instead of 
displaying the passion of her sex. In Z’Aiglon she is 
little more than an ingenious rhetorician, and if young in 
looks it is with the inanimate youthfulness of a doll, In 
La Dame aux Camélras she is the greatest actress in the 
world, 


Yes, even with the ineffaceable memory of the beauties 
of Kleanora Duse’s performance of the same part, Sarah 
Bernhardt is still the greatest actress. After the first act, 
even up to the end of the second, one might still be in 
doubt. Duse’s rendering of the first meeting with Arman«l, 
of the tiff and reconciliation in the second act, was the more 
intimately beautiful. She is mistress of the poetical ex- 
pression of sentiment, of the complete and affectionate 
self-surrender of a woman in love, of a sort of idealisation 
of the almost trivial intimacies of longing and devotion, 
as in no other actress. Moreover, she conveys across the 
footlights the impression of a more beautiful and nobler 
personality than the French actress, and therefore of, a 
love which a man would prize the more. And 
here it may be said that in the depth of sentiment and 
height of passion which this play gives an actress the oppor- 
tunity to express the mere question of characterisation 


must in any case be left so far behind as to be less than 
immaterial. The sentiment which underlies the play itse!f 
is, if not tawdry and mawkish, at any rate far from pro- 
found. But in the theatre that concerns us little. What 
does concern us is that the author has written some 
splendid individual scenes, showing us in turn almost 
every note of sentiment and passion in the soul of a woman 
in love. What we look for in the actress is the realisation 
of this splendid opportunity. And the opportunity is so 
great, and the realisation of it at the best can be such a 
wonderful revelation of humanity that the question of 
whether the actress represents or not the outward charac- 
teristics of a woman of the class to which Marguerite Gau- 
tier belonged is of as little importance as the fact that the 
author has written a scene in which the man for whom 
Marguerite makes such a tremendous sacrifice is a coward 
and a cad. The.important question is whether the actress 
can recreate or not the realities of a woman’s—any woman's, 
for that it is when we are in this key—all consuming 
passion. 

And it is when we get, after the second act, to the 
white heat of passion that Sarah Bernhardt leaves any 
rival far behind. In the poetry of affection in the earlier 
acts she must yield to Eleanora Duse. In the great moments 
of the later acts there is not even the possibility of compar- 
ing the two. Sarah Bernhardt stands alone. It is not 
only by her technical excellences that she triumphs, though 
these are wonderful indeed. There is the music of her 
voice, a music not only beautiful in all its notes, but one 
in which any one beautiful note may be struck with the 
accuracy of an instrument played with a master’s unerring 
knowledge of the right effect. Notice as an example of this 
the thrill which she can give with the two notes of the little 
laugh as she looks out of the window in the last act, and 
sees the children playing. ‘There is the cumulative effect 
with which she, an actress of great climaxes as compared 
with Duse, an actress of loving and conscientiously equable 
detail, can exert an enormous power over her audiences. 
But in none of these is the secret. It is, as in all the 
greatest acting, rather in what she reveals—strictly through 
the medium of her technique—of her own personality than 
in what she represents of somebody else’s. And it has this 
distinction, which shows it greater than all other great 
acting of her time, that the revelation when it is made dis- 
plays a furnace of passion to which the others are little 
more than a flickering candle light. The spectator who 
is not thrilled by her “ je veux vivre, je veux, je veux,” of 
her message to the doctor in the last act cannot be sus- 
ceptible to the greatest artistic impressions of the theatre. 
And this, though probably the finest, is only one of many 
splendid flashes. Sarah Bernhardt’s performance is a 
glorious procession of such tremendous moments, and any 
one of them is enough to justify her title as the great actress 


of our time. 

The father, Georges Duval, is played by M. Coquelin, 
and it was almost painful to see such an admirable actor 
$0 helpless, A comedian forcing himself to walk serenely in 
this torrent of passion, he—or rather his method—was like 
a Sevres shepherdess placed in the desert against the pyra- 
mids, His white wig and choker, short black frock coat, 


top hat, and almost comically solemn face were curiously 
and surely quite unnecessarily reminiscent of Mr. Chad: 
band, and made it difficult for one to take him seriously 
from the beginning. But he spoke with admirable clear- 
ness and precision, and his performance was full of deli- 
cately contrived effects which would have been delightful in 
a comedy frame. However, we shall see him next week as 
Cyrano, M. Denenbourg was vigorous, but rather aggres- 
sively tailoremade, as Armand, 

Sir Henry Irving’s very skilful and grimly humorous 
performance of Louis XZ. has been revived at the Lyceum. 
The character and the play—which is a negligible quantity 
except as a series of show scenes for the character— 
must be taken for what they are, a frankly unreal 
piece of theatricalism. The humour lies principally 
in its sudden departures from the probabilities of 
humanity than. in its . approximation to them. . The 
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humanly conceivable character of the King is exploited 
for the benefit of the shallower intellects of the theatre with 
a humanly inconceivable obviousness. For the play appeals 
entirely to the intellect and not at all to the emotions, and 
even among intellects its firmest hold is upon the feebler 
wits. ‘Therefore there are many of those who sit in the 
stalls who regard it as Sir Henry Irving’s one great perform- 
ance. This it is not. But within the limitations which 
make it a fairly easy effort for a great actor it is an inge- 
nious and sometimes thrilling entertainment, always with 
an intelligent side to its cheaper appeal. The look of 
terror as he sees Nemours standing by his chair in the 
middle of the night, and the half blind groping after the 
crown as he revives in the death scene, alone mark it as 
the acting of a distinguished man. 

At a matinée at the St. James’s Theatre, on Tuesday, 
Mr. George Alexander gave a little play called 7’he Fortune 
of War. It was a little piece of war sentimentality, quite 
obvious and familiar in plot, and very undistinguished in 
writing. Mr. Alexander’s performance of an old soldier whose 
hero son dies on the way home from the front may have 
seemed on this account less important than it would have 
been in a play that could have been taken seriously. But 
Mr. Alexander is not a character actor. His assumption 
of the voice and gestures of anyone in the army below the 
rank and social standing of a handsome lieutenant, and the 
voice, gestures, and gait of any man over forty years of age, 
are not convincing. Mr, Alexander is a courageous man. 
We have all been telling him we are rather tired of his 
man of forty. He thought he would strike out a new line. 
But surely none of us had suggested eighty. 


Phe 





MONEY MATTERS. 


\ \ J 1TH the turn of the half year the normal ease of 
the Money market has been restored, and funds 


which were for a time difficult to be obtained at rates up 
to 4 per cent. are now “ going a begging” at less than half 
that figure. This abundance of money seems likely to 
continue for some time to come. The Government has 
been disbursing money freely, and the payment of dividends 
has further flooded the market. ‘Trade demands are on a 
smaller scale than hitherto, and to judge from the appear- 
ance of the Stock Exchange, and the frivolous occupations 
of many of its members, investment and speculation remain 
alike at an unusually low ebb. The bank failures in 
Germany and in the United States, while of no direct 
importance here, have checked business pending the dis- 
covery of the full extent of the trouble indicated in both 
countries. The German complications have been antici- 
pated for a long time past, and the process of liquidation 
will doubtless have to run its course. No real uneasiness 
is, however, felt as to the suspensions of a few minor 
American banks, following as these do on the wild specula- 
tion in Wall Street. Trade, industry, and agriculture are 
alike so prosperous at the present time on the other side 
ot the Atlantic that no serious set-back seems likely to 
occur in prices. The worst that can happen is some 
healthy reaction after the recent excitement. 

The fiscal year in the United States is now ended, and 
it is estimated that the exports of the country will reach 
the unprecedented total of 1,500,000,000 dols., or about 
100,000,000 dols. more than those of the preceding twelve 
months, which broke all previous records. The shipments 
to Europe of produce and manufactures have aggregated 
1,155,000,000 dols., as against 1,040,000 dols. last year ; 
to Canada 195,000,000 dols., as against 187,600,000 dols. 
last year; to South America 44,000,000 dols., as against 
38,900,000 dols. last year; to Asia 48,000,000 dols., as 
against nearly 65,000,000 dols. last year; and to Africa 
26,000,000 dols., as against 19,000,000 dols. in 1900. The 


war in China is responsible for the decrease in the trade 
with Asia, and accounts also for some reduction in the 
volume of manufactured articles exported, which formed 
about 2744 per cent. of the total, as compared with 30% 
per cent. in the preceding twelve months. The great pre- 
ponderance of exports, paid for by European buyers partly 
through sales of American securities, leads to a good deal 
of discussion in financial circles as to how the balance of 
indebtedness is to be met now that the markets here have 
been so far drained of available stocks. A heavy gold 
movement would be very destructive to business ; but there 
are no present indications of this, and there is no necessity 
to meet trouble half way. The current of trade usually 
adapts itself to monetary conditions or vice versa. 

English railway companies have now published their 
half-yearly receipts, and the showing is certainly not very 
promising from a dividend point of view. The returns 
compare as under with those of the first half of 1900, when 
dividends were paid as noted : 


Traffic. Dividend. 
Inc. or Dec. _—_July, 1900. 
p.c. 
Great Eastern... ba i oe CERO 00s. 2 
Great Northern pss es oe = FSOOO ss... 3 
Great Western a rn + 38,000 ...... 34 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... — 45,000 ...... 4% 
London and Brighton + 37,000 ...... 34 
London and North-Western — 142,000 ..... 6 
London and South-Western + 37,000 ...... 43 
London, Tilbury ..  «. + 10,000 33 
Metropolitan ... - — 33,000 ...... 3% 
Midland — 147,000... 5} 
North-Eastern <a ek SD te 53 
North Stafford a ee |) 44 
South-Eastern 18 
an > + 18000 ...... 
Chatham and Dover | 44 Pref, 


The passenger receipts have been well maintained above 
last year’s level, but the goods and minerals movement 
has fallen off, as might have been expected from the de- 
cline in foreign trade and the high price of coal. The 
latter consideration forms the chief element of tie widely 
varying dividend estimates published by market “ tipsters.” 
The details of the various contracts for fuel cannot be 
accurately known, and a further element of uncertainty 
exists in the fact that the weekly receipts as published aie 
only approximations, and mostly prove in the case of the 
“heavy” lines to be largely under-estimated. Goods re- 
ceipts cannot be collected and tabulated in the same way 
as passenger fares. It may, however, be safely assumed 
that with somewhat smaller gross receipts and increased 
revenue and capital expenditure the dividends now about 
to be declared will show a general falling-off. It remains 
to be seen whether the market has not already fully dis- 
counted any reduced distributions. There is certainly a 
general disinclination by investors to touch these stocks 
until the worst is known of what is certain to be a dis- 
appointing half year. In the meantime speculators have 
the stocks at their mercy. 

There is less uncertainty attending the operations of 
the Canadian railways which publish monthly revenue 
statements, and the Grand Trunk Company has just thrown 
a little cold water on the speculators in its stocks in the 


shape of the May return. For that month nearly the whole 
of the increased receipts have been absorbed by additional 
expenditure. For the five months, however, there is still 
the very satisfactory gain of £46,000 in net profits, which 
would admit of payment of the full half year’s dividend 
on the First Preference stock, against 144 per cent. a year 
ago, and even assuming that no further net increase he 
obtained during the current half year, the full 5 per cent. 
on the Second Preference for 1901 appears assured, as 
against 3 per cent. for 1900. If market estimates are to 
be relied on, however, large continued growth in traffic 
may be expected in connection with the Buffalo Exhibition, 
and unusually heavy tourist travel from the United States, 
and all net gain for the next six months would seem to 
acerue for the benefit of the Third Preference stockholders, 
who have been for many years without a dividend. 


E. R. McD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


“MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF ONCE MORE.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Six,—As sponsor for the Further Memoirs of Marie 
Bashkirtseff 1 did not, and do not, make any exaggerated 
claim for them; “F. Y. E.’s” full and interesting article is 
sufficient justification for any claim I should offer. Itisa 
day of very small things in the world of books; and amid a 
debauch of spurious “love letters” and still lower stuff 
there is perhaps something to be said even for a mere 
reminder of so real, if meteoric, a character as this Russian 
girl-artist. In particular “F. Y. £.” is himself struck by the 
juxtaposition of two such personalities as Marie Bashkirtseff 
and Guy de Maupassant; ie finds “a certain fascination ” in 
“this pretty conflict between a man of genius and a young 
woman with rare gifts and a great temperament.” But 
as to the girl, he objects to “disquisitions on the Slav 
soul” and “pathological views” of this specimen of it; 
and as to the man, he holds it to be “grotesque” and 
“strange” to describe him as “decadent.” Is it allowable, 
on the latter point at least, to ask “ F. Y. E.” to explain him- 
self? Itake leave to think that the Slav soul is a matter 
about one hundred million times as important as the soul 
of Marie Bashkirtseff; and if fifty years’ evolutionary science 
have not taught us that by far the most considerable value 
of the figures of literary history for us is their “symp- 
tomatic” value, what on earth has it taught us? We know 
the “distemper of adolescence” in our own and many 
neighbouring cases; but Marie Bashkirtseff was unique for 
us, and even at the risk of falling into the use of old and 
obvious labels one must try to place her. 

Iam all curiosity, however, to hear why Maupassant 
is not to be described as “decadent”—the term being 
plainly used to express a condition of decay of the vital 
impulse, and especially the kind of vital impulse which we 
distinguish as moral. At the time of writing these letters 
he was not, I think, though he had been, a “full-blooded 
sportsman.” I know little of the facts of his life, but the 
reader of Bel-ami and other of his stories can hardly 
deny that moral decay preceded the physical and mental 
decay which led to attempted suicide and the madhouse. 
“F. Y. E.” attributes the end to over-work. Maupassant’s 
nother traced it to the shock of his brother's insanity, and 
M. Adolphe Brisson tells us he was never happy after he 
reached his acknowledged position as a writer. I have no 
sort of sympathy with philistine judgments upon French 
art; you may stick simply to the words of these letters if 
you like, The man was utterly tired of life, disgusted with 
it, “Everything,” in the intervals of passionate excess, 
“is divided into boredom, farce, and misery.” I call this 
decadence. 


May I humbly submit that critics should not say a 
translation is “ particularly slovenly” without condescend- 
ing to at least one or two illustrations? My colleagues in 
this matter will defend themselves it need be; I will only 
say that the translation was doubly revised. If“. Y. E.” 
has the original French before him he will be able to assure 
himself that in many passages the alternative lay between 
rendering Marie Bashkirtseft’s bad French into polished 
English and reflecting the crudities of the original with 
some degree of accuracy, 


Faithfully yours, 


Lucien-road, S.W. G. H. P, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_ Sir,—(1) Iam all against resigning literature aud even 
literary history to be exploited by evolutionary science ; 
but as I.am afraid I should only repeat myself if I tried to 
insist against the pathological and ethnographical view of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, I will only resume my ideas by saying 
that for me she is, above all,a young person with brains, 
a bad training, and an impartial sort of ambition, who “ sat 
to” herself and drew herself. with all the sincerity possible 
in thecircumstances. On these accounts she is interesting, 
aud, as a public character, probably unique. (2) None of 
us know why Maupassant, or anyone else, went mad. 
From all I have heard, work at high pressure seems to 
account quite well for the calamity; I am open to convic- 
tion; but ‘evidently his work should be discussed as 


if we did not know his end, and, personally, the impression 
I retain from some study of his writings is of a particularly 
lucia and particularly energetic personality. “ Decadent ” is 
an old-fashioned term of abuse with which one may damn 
all sorts of people, from Rossetti to Rudyard Kipling, but 
I have never come across a serious definition applicable to 
Maupassant, a man of universal sympathies, of fine enthu- 
siasms, who could comprehend the moral and social ideals of 
the most various human types—and whom unimpeachable 
contemporary evidence describes as a good son, a good 
brother, and a sure friend. Bel-ami is the story of a rascal’s 
progress ; I cannot recall a sentence in it from which it is 
ossible to infer the moral decay of his creator. But Sur 
Eau is not a novel, it is a kind of diary much later in date 
than the other, and from that book I could quote many 
assages (¢.g., the long and most suggestive digression on 
‘esprit) that testify (if words intended for publication can 
ever testify) to a sane and vigorous delight in life—-with 
hours of depression, too—a cordial love of his kind and a 
serious preoccupatien with good and evil. Will it never be 
understood that it is not abnormal but, on the contrary, one 
of the commonest things in the world to be unhappy? As 
for the words quoted from his letter to an inquisitive 
stranger, I take it Maupassant was still young enough 
to enjoy posing as a désillusionne of the traditional 
type. (3) I feared to be tedious in supporting my opinion of 
the English translation of the Further Memoirs with examples. 
But, since I am challenged, here are one or two. The book 
professes to be new matter, so it will be understood that I 
have not seen the original French—except in a few instances, 
where the editor appears to have repeated some old passages 
by mistake, But | know the original of the earlier volumes, 
letters and diary, and I should say that Mlle. Bashkirtseft 
rarely wrote bad—though generally colloquial—French. Her 
translator (who does not often write colloquial English) 
makes her describe herself as being “dressed fit to kill”; 
and my strong impression is that this is bad English for 
excellent French. He makes her speak of a suitor as a 
“ great canary”; it is not rash to suppose that the French is 
“orand serin,” aud serin means canary—but in this sense 
we say goose. In the correspondence with Maupassant | 
am able to check the English in some instances where the 
French has already seen the light. Thus “Si vous ne don- 
nez pas dans ces choses-li,” means “If this is not in your 
line,” and not “If you do not express yourself in these 
things”; and “ Vos raisonnements .. sont . . partis a 
faux ” means “ Your arguments start from bad premisses,” 
not “Your reasoning ... is partly unjust.” 1 have noted 
many other sentences in which the translator's chief diffi- 
culty does not appear to be the crudity of the original, if 
“G, H. P.” cares to have them. 


Your obedient servant, ° 


F. Y, &, 


INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,— Ata preliminary meeting, held on the 7th instant, 
at the Westininster Palace Hotel, a provisional committee 
was formed for the purpose of organising an “ Indian 
Famine Union”; and on behalf of that committee we now 
ask you to enable us briefly to explain the purpose of the 
movement, and to appeal to the public for sympathy and 
support, 


Our special object is to investigate the causes of Indian 
famines, and to promote all possible means of prevention. 
We recognise the energy and skill with which the Govern- 
ment of India has, during famine times, performed its 
stupendous task of feeding millions of starving sufferers 
scattered over a vast area; and we believe that the 
various Famine Commissions, by careful scrutiny of 

ast results, are gradually bringing our system of 
amine relief to the highest point of efficiency. We do not, 
therefore, consider it necessary to include methods of 
famine relief within the scope of our inquiry. But there 
remains the question of famine. prevention. Here all 
possible help is needed to collect facts and mature practical 
suggestions. And we believe that this help will be 
welcomed by the over-worked officials in India, whose time 
is fully occupied by the current duties of administration 
There are in this country many persons, retired officers, 
civil and military engineers, business men, and mission- 
aries, who have special experience of India, who sympathise 
with the Indian people, and have spare time at their dis- 
posal. Our object is to utilise-this experience, goodwill, and 
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leisure for organised work, so as to bring practical 
aid to the Government of India in tracing the causes 
of these recurring calamities, and in devising means 
of prevention. We are also anxious to obtain help 
and advice from the leading authorities in economic 
science, with a view to dealing on sound principles with the 
difficult problems involved in safeguarding a vast and 
scattered agricultural population. 

The first point is to ascertain in detail the present con- 
dition of the Indian cultivator and the origin of his diffi- 
culties ; and this can only be done by a special inquiry con- 
ducted under the orders of the Government of India. An 
exact diagnosis of the patient must precede the application 
of remedies. We therefore propose to begin our work by 
moving the Secretary of State to grant this special inquiry. 
We then propose to form sub-committees to inquire into 
and report upon the various suggested remedies—e.g., 
irrigation, agricultural banks, village industries, re-afforesta- 
tion, migration, grain storage, export duties on grain, 
technical education, arbitration courts, administrative 
reforms—already before the public, in order that the Govern- 
ment of India may have the support of an enlightened and 
organised public opinion in dealing with the problem of 
famine prevention as distinguished from famine relief. 

__ Itis premature to specify the precise structure which 
is proposed for the Union, as to which we shall see our 
way clearer when the effect of this public notice has been 
ascertained. ‘The British public, by their liberal support 
of the Indian Famine Funds, have proved their desire to 
initigate Indian suffering. But prevention is better than 
cure, and much better than mitigation. We trust that, as a 
national duty, they will respond to this appeal. 
e have, &c., 
LeonaArpb H. Courtney, 
Chairman, Provisional Committee. 
W. WEDDERBURN, 
S. 5. THORBURN, 
M. M. BHowNaGGrEE, 
June 14, 1901. 
Nore.—Communications may for the present be 


addressed to “Indian Famine Union,” care of Sir W. 
Wedderburn, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


e Hon. Secretaries. 


“ITALY TO-DAY.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your reviewer of “Italy To-Day” has mis-read 
us on one point. We mentioned the proposal to leave the 
Leonine city to the Pope as a suggested compromise on the 
Papal question that found some favour at the Vatican. 
But we added that for various reasons the proposal seemed 
to us an impracticable one. We are glad to find that your 
reviewer concurs. 

Yours, &c., 
Tue Autuors. 


THE CREMATION BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In the recent discussion in the House of Commons 
the Solicitor-General, Sir E. Carson, said that having been 
present on the Grand Committee on Law, he indicated that 
the view of the Government was that the Cremation Bill 
was an extremely useful measure, and with this many of the 
thoughtful readers of your influential journal will agree. 
Its main object is to systematise the regulations of the 
various crematoria and make the Home Office responsible 
forthem. The advantages of cremation are usually argued 
on sanitary grounds, and it has been proved over and over 
again that in the metropolitan areas and near all large cities 
both water and air are contaminated by the exhalations 
from decomposing bodies. A resolution in favour of 
cremation was unanimously adopted in the Preventive 
Medicine Department of the Health Congress, Glasgow, 
July, 1896, as a sanitary and hygienic process, and various 
other public bodies have arrived at a similar conclusion. 
There is one other reason for cremation which ought not to 
be overlooked, and which appeals with great force to many 
people. The precautions taken before the process render it 
a great prevention of premature burial, a subject which has 
been much discussed of late in the English, American, and 
continental journals. This discussion is generally initiated 
in the Press through a reported case of living burial or the 


narrow escape of a person being laid out for dead who is 
proved to have been in a state of catalepsy or trance. Before 
cremation can be carried out the regulations require 
two inspections of the corpse to be made, one of these 
independent of the family medical attendant, and the fact of 
death as well as the cause of death must be specified, where- 
as at present a death certificate may be obtained without 
any inspection of the body whatever. 

Associations for the prevention of premature burial 
have been founded in London, Paris, Turin, and New York, 
and bills have been framed containing appropriate provi- 
sions for this purpose in England and the United States. A 
reform is ne needed, both for the verification of death and 
tor the disposal of the remains. 

Yours faithfully, 


Wituiam Tess. 
Rede Hall, Burstow, Surrey. 


July 3, 1901. 





THREE SONNETS. 
I. 


N seasons of oppression, when the air 

Hourly accumulates the heavy heat— 

Drouth from the field and fever from the street— 
When all the cloudless noon is one blue glare 
Of arid sunshine—then, in our despair, 

We laugh to see the sudden-gathering feet 

Of the impassioned storm, we shout to greet 
The rain-bringer despite his battle blare: 


For look, we say, the hours are overwrought, 
Patience ts vain ; let passion have his way, 
The all-refreshing rain will he release : 

But now, alas, the unhappy fields have caught 
Fire from the clouds, and blacken even as they 
With war, and there is neither rain nor peace. 


Il. 


When nations fail, is it because they lack 

For divination to divine the curse 

That shadows them, or valour to rehearse 
The old heroics of the almanac 
On some unlettered day,—to battle back 

The on-coming anger of the universe ? 

Is it repentance, —do they blindly nurse 
Some thing of doom, running upon their wrack ? 


Not lack of these is fatal, but the need 
Of some one sure and undisputed soul 
Grappling them like an anchor through the storm; 
Who reads the mind of God without a creed, 


Whose passions yield to that divine control 
Whereunto at the last the worlds conform. 


Ill. 


At Pietermaritzburg the women wait 
For news of their beloved, and the while, 
Seeking the tyrannous moments to beguile, 
Prepare their hungry babes to fashion fate 
How stern soe’er, and howso desolate : 
But sometimes, with the phantom of a smile, 
They ask each other, Who shall reconcile 
These babes to England uncompassionate ? 


England, hast thou no boon to blot out blood, 
To kindle love that can forgive the fire, 
Forget the vengeance and accept the shame ; 
Redeem for these their mothers’ widowhood, : 
And satisfy the heart of their desire’: 


With. something holier than their fathérs’faime? “~~ 


RicHARD ASKHAM. ~ 
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REVIEWS. 


A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
A Century or Scortisn History. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 
London : Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


Ix one of his historical essays Professor Masson makes the 
very true remark that with the Union the history of Scotland 
is believed to have come to an end. There is really no 
reason why it should come to an end, because the political 
union was far from being a social or an intellectual union. 
Professor Masson, therefore, looked forward to the time 
when a history of Scotland would be written dating from 
the rebellion of 1745. Sir Henry Craik has produced such 
a history. It is hardly the kind of history which the im- 
portance of the subject demands. The work, however, 1s 
written in a highly readable style; there is nothing of the 
dry-as-dust about Sir Henry Craik. He has avoided the 
common error of historians, that of losing themselves in a 
vast quarry of historical matters. The book is readable from 
start to finish. The author has a keen eye for effect, 
and, like Macaulay, he has the secret of captivating the 
attention of the average reader. But here our unqualified 
praise must end. Sir Henry has given us not so much a 
century of Scottish history, as the reflections of an undis- 
guised Tory on a century of Scottish history. Before one 
can receive any intelligible benefit from this history one re- 
quires to have a close intimacy with the course of events. 
Sir Henry Craik’s history is so mixed up with his opinions 
and his prejudices that the reader requires constantly to be 
on his guard or he will take away a very one-sided view of 
the course of Scotland’s historic evolution. It is when Sir 
Henry Craik gets to estimating the various factors which 
go to make the volume of Scottish history that as a guide 
he becomes somewhat dangerous. 

In dealing with the religious life of Scotland, Sir Henry 
Craik is obviously a follower of the late Dean Stanley. It 
was believed in Scotland that Principal Rainy had once for 
ali demolished the attempt of Dean Stanley to represent 
Moderatism as a great intellectual movement within the 
Church in alliance with religion, and as greatly tending to 
the progress of Scotland. Sir Henry Craik endeavours 
to revive the exploded theories of Dean Stanley. Now, 
who were the Moderates? They were the product of the 
eighteenth century, a century which, wearied of theological 
controversy, and desirous to get rid of ecclesiastical wrang- 
lings, set itself to cultivate the humanities. In Scotland 
the eighteenth century produced inside the Church a band 
of men who had an instinctive dislike to the dogmatic side 
of Christianity, and who desired to make the Church a social, 
literary, and political institution. The old and somewhat 
sombre ideas of Scottish Christianity, such as were asso- 
ciated with the three R’s—Ruin, Regeneration, Redemption 
—were deliberately thrust into the background, and in their 
place was a gospel of culture, of drawing-room amenities, 
and social good-fellowship. ‘The sterner ethical claims of 
evangelical religion were set aside in favour of an ethical 
code which was plainly intended to form the basis of an 
easy-going Christianity. Now what was the character of the 


Church under the reign of Moderatism? The biographer 
of the Haldanes mentions, as a 


7 oot of the degraded state of the dominant party in the 
Church, a Presbytery dinner to which James Haldane 
was invited in Edinburgh upon a es occasion, and to 
which he had gone, hoping for useful, perhaps spiritual, or 
at least rational, conversation on these topics in which he 
was now chiefly interested. Instead of this the company 
were treated to Bacchanalian songs, the folly of which was 
aggravated into something approaching to wickedness by an 
admixture of ridiculous, if not profane, allusions to their own 
sacred calling and functions.” 


In ca:e Sir Henry Craik may consider the biographer 
of the Haldanes‘rather a prejudiced witness, I shall repro- 


duce an extract from the Quarterly Review describing the 
religious state of Scotland at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; 


“We should be sorry to malign either the living or the dead, 
but it is our deliberate opinion that, with the exception of 
France, there was not a moreinfidel country on the face of the 
earth than Scotland sixty or seventy years ago, and we further 
believe that she was mairly indebted for this distinction to 
the active exertion of her professors, and the indifference, 
disguised under the title of moderation, which generally dis- 
tinguished the teaching of her more accomplished and 
influential clergy.” 


It is not my business to defend the evangelicals ; I am only 
concerned at present with pointing out the one-sided and 
misleading description which Sir Henry Craik gives of 
Moderatism in Scotland. His opinion of Moderatism is of 
very little consequence except to himself and his friends ; 
and had he been writing a series of essays it would not have 
been worth while to protest, but it becomes a very serious 
matter when a historian gives his readers not a faithful and 
impartial reproduction of past events, but simply his owa 
personal opinions. 


In treating of the Scottish school of philosophy, Sir 
Henry Craik follows the same superficial lines. He gives 
the reader a depreciatory sketch of Reid and his philoso- 
phy. Here again the regret must be expressed that Sir 
Henry Craik did not supply the reader with material upon 
which he could form his own judgment. It is obvious that 
in handling philosophy Sir Henry is out of his depth. He 
might easily have got assistance from some of the dis- 
tinguished men in Scotland. Sir Henry, by a perusal of 
Professor Pringle Pattison’s book on Scottish philosophy, 
er Professor Fraser’s book on Reid, would have been able 
to impart solidity to his chapter on Scottish thought. 

We find Sir Henry Craik throwing cold water on Adam 
Smith’s writings. He says: 


“Smith proclaimed the doctrine of Free Trade, and that 
doctrine eventually bore sway amongst his countrymen, and 
vitally affected their future history. But in building that 
doctrine upon a moral basis he was essentially wrong, since 
it led him to promulgate, as necessary and universal truths, 
what were indeed but phases of historical development.” 


Adam Smith never dreamt that in a social state of primitive 
savagery and cannibalism political economy, as he understood 
it, would be possible. He wrote at the opening of the great 
industrial era when men were engaged in wealth production 
and exchange. What Adam Smith said was that national 
prosperity, in an era of industrialism, did not depend upon 
annexing territory and erecting a wall of hostile tariffs, but 
upon freedom of exchange. That holds true in all social con- 
ditions which rest upon pacific industry. All that Smith 
meant was that when, in the course of historical develop- 
ment, society had reached a stage when commercial rela- 
tions were carried on by a process of barter, it was essential 
to the prosperity of all that the process of barter should be 
free and untrammelled. In the face of this, what a mis- 
leading account Sir Henry Craik gives of Adam Smith's 
economic position. As a whole the book is disappoint- 
ing I: may safely be read by those who are well- 
informed enough to be able to smile at the author's preju- 
— but for the student Sir Henry Craik is not a reliable 
guide. 


HeEctTor MACPHERSON. 





“ROBBING GOD” AND THE PARISHES. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE: With other Miscellanies. By 


Augustus Jessopp, D.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
THERE is something just a little odd about this 


volume, considered merely in its title and index, A 
reader knowing nothing of Dr. Jessopp’s reputation as a 
writer might well assume from the title that he was in for 
an historical romance of the bustling, perhaps even the 
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highwaymanly, kind. But in fact he would find himself con- 
fronted with five papers on parish life in the past and pre- 
sent, more or less connected, one treatise on the Baptism 
of Clovis, and four frail, if pleasant, little sketches about 
tortoises, cuckoos, and moles, reprints, it seems, from the 
Illustrated London News. Seldom, we imagine, has the 
publisher’s art of making-weight been shown more clumsily 
than in Before the Great Pillage. 

This said, we hasten to add that the Doctor has given 
us much food for grave thought, and, although there is 
something humiliating about the acceptance of his benefac- 
tions, that we hope Mr. Andrew Carnegie will have his atten- 
tion drawn to the crying needs of our decadent villages, so 
pathetically indicated in this book. “To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” The Scriptural words have 
strong and sharp point here. It 7s monstrously unfair that 
whereas the young men of our towns may nowadays have 
almost everything they crave for their leisure, from scienc2 
classes, free libraries, and music-halls to sweethearts, our 
sturdy village farm lads are left to choose between the village 
institute with its half-dozen newspapers (mostly old) and 
the public-house, and are fortunate to find any girl of parts 
remaining among the fields. Dr. Jessopp is right in deplor- 
ing our gross inconsistencies in this matter. We complain 
about the depopulation of the country, yet do everything in 
our power to make the towns attractive, even glamorously 
seductive, to the young of the peasant class, and do next 
to nothing to brighten our villages and satisfy the aspira~ 
tions which are as common to the ploughboy as to the 
clerk. An occasional lecture on bees or butter, an occa- 
sional concert or theatrical performance, by amateurs, and 
a circus one night a year are but insulting concessions to the 
yearning for higher education and amusement, more or less 
simple, which is as keen in the ploughboy as the clerk. 

The anomaly is a national wrong. It will be reme- 
died, soon or late, of course, either by the extinction of all 
our villages as we know them, or their attachment to the 
towns by accelerated methods of locomotion, as remote or 
less remote suburban dairies and poultry farms. But it is 
the present suffering (for it amounts to this) that pains the 
humanitarian, and with a calamitous and terribly expensive 
war still on our hands, it is not to the National Debt that we 
must look for any heroic palliative for this distress. Even 
au individual of Mr. Carnegie’s pecuniary bulk were really 
powerless to benefit more than about one county in the 
kingdom in accordance with its needs. As the Doctor so 
forcibly tells us, with humour quite his own, the town 
agencies will continue to deplete the country of its girls, 
and turn them into nursemaids, housemaids, and parlour- 
maids, as the town bird-catchers snare the bullfinches and 
cage them. 

“ At fourteen years of age away they go into service, re- 
ceiving even at starting such wages as are enough to turn 
their young heads. Our farmers meet with the greatest 
difficulty in finding a maid-of-all-work. There are xo girls 
of sixteen or seventeen to be found in our villages.” 

That is so. At the hiring fairs even girls of twelve 
are snapped up, with or without the permission of the Board 
School authorities. One such we know who at that tender 
age went forthtoher #5 perannum. Now, at fourteen, she 
pockets £7 t1os., and rates herself accordingly. This, how- 
ever, is a subordinate woe for the country farmers and their 
labourers. We cannot do better than let Dr. Jessopp 
epitomise for us the main rural grievance : 

‘The poor in the towns have had everything done for 
them; ¢heir cry is listened to almost before it is uttered. 
The poor toilers in the rural districts are fretfully told to 
help themselves. How caz they keep themselves? They 
must, unless they are to disappear out of the land—they 
must sue in formd pauperis. They want everything that the 
townsman claims already as his right; water to drink— 
houses to live in—resting-places in their weariness—nursing 
in their sore sickness—common halls, be they ever so 
humble, where they may hope to get some innocent amuse- 


ment, diversion, instruction, | and rational companionship. 
Who is to give them these things ?” 


The answer is awaited. 


This paper on “ The Cry of the Villages” is the most 
urgent in Dr. Jessopp’s book. It might have inspired the 
title to the book itself. This, however, is quite another 
matter. The “great pillage” in question was the sack of 
the parish properties, which, in the reign of Edward VL, 
effectively put an end to the dignity and independence of 
our villages. ‘To the majority of readers the facts here set 
forth, in Dr. Jessopp’s most picturesque manner, are a 
revelation ; but State papers and the surviving snippets of 
parish records provide the incontrovertible details to which 
the Doctor, with the art of experience, gives the colour 
necessary to deepen their impression. ‘The disestablish- 
ment of the parishes by the robbers at the head of the 
young King’s Government was a blow to the brains of the 
rural districts from which they have never recovered. It 
was the beginning of just that sacrifice of the weaker section 
of the community to the stronger and less scrupulous which 
has culminated in the existing forlornness of our villages, 
in spite of the oases of “model” hamlets with which 
opulent and well-meaning landlords attempt to stem the 
storm here and there, charming the eye, if not convincing 
the mind that all is well with the occupants of such pretty 
gabled tenements. A parish of five hundred souls, or fewer, 
with its “ aurifaber,” as well as its blacksmith, seems strange 
to us in these days; as strange as the periodical junketings 
and miracle plays with which the prosperous local guilds 
exhilarated the parish; or as the profusion of Church 
festivals, those numerous Bank Holidays of the past, when, 
i gorgeous parish-made vestments, the clergy did their 
utmost to give their flocks comfort here and hereafter. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century every parish church had 
its store of gold and silver plate, the gifts of grateful and 
devout parishioners to the parish, as well as its peal of 
home-made bells and other embellishments, of which the 
parishioners were personally as proud as the thrifty artisan 
nowadays of the piano in his parlour and the greenhouse in 
his garden, acquisitions due to his own honest toil and self- 
restraint. ‘The Church of St. Lawrence, Reading, in 1523, 
had 700 ounces of such plate in its treasury ; that of Long 
Melford goo ounces, “ exclusive of jewels, rings, enamelled 
girdles, buckles, and the like, some of them studded with 
precious stones.” But the Court of Augmentation, which 
in Henry VIIL’s reign began the work of pillaging the 
people of England, made a clean sweep of all these valuables 
in the first two years of Edward VI.’s reign. ‘The parishes 
were left stunned by the iniquity, and the churches by-and- 
bye became little better than barns. Dr. Jessopp teils us 
why items of expenditure on the church clock are so rare 
in the parochial records after the middle of that fateful 
century, though previously abundant—“ in the pillage the 
parish bells had been among the first things to pull down 
and sell. ‘That is, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, there were 
no bells for the clocks to strike on !” In fact “ Pauperism 
came in, not by the suppression of the monasteries (a very 
different matter from our particular ‘ pillage’), but by the 
Disendowment of the Parishes.” 


The paper on “The Parish Priest in England Before 
the Reformation,” and its successor, if not its sequel, with 
the strong title, “Robbing God,” may be described as an 
elaborate explanation of the gradual decline of the in- 
fluence of the clergy, social and otherwise, due to monastic- 
ism, the friars, and the great pillage itself. The word 
“impoverishment ” is the essence of it all. And that is just 
the pity of it, and in no small degree the condemnation of 
the clergy themselves. If they had thought more about 
their consciences than their pockets, maybe we should not 
have had the various schisms with which Dr. Jessopp, pro- 
fessionally enough, has so little patience. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the clergy of the Middle Ages were fond of 
leaving legacies to the preaching friars, that very body of 
men which had sucked so earnestly at their own incomes. 
This kissing of the rod by which they were smitten when 
they had lost sensibility towards the rod itself was signifi- 
cant. Was it that many of them on their death-beds 


realised that there was more spirituality in these religious 
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mendicants, and more power of imparting it, than could 
proceed from a cut-and-dried establishment ? Dr. Jessopp 
is inclined to think so. Nevertheless, he will shake no hand 
with the Nonconformists, those begging friars of a later 
generation, to whom is due not a little of the so-called 
modern revival of religious energy in the Church of Eng- 
land. The charity and truth of the following from the 
doctor are neither conspicuous nor worthy of so genial and 
erudite a writer: 


“The very name of secular clergy was to the monk 
almost a name of reproach, and, just as among our Non- 
conformists nowadays, no man is a ‘member of a Christian 
church’ except he be a member of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion, so, for centuries, only they who were members of a 
monastic body and under monastic vows were spoken of as 
religious. Then, and then only, was he or she (as the case 
might be) said to have ‘entered religion.’ The phrase is 
still used.” 


It may not be amiss to give our Nonconformist friends 
another and more pregnant sentence from the book, which 
will suggest to them curious thoughts about the alienation 
of property : 


“People seem to forget that the churches in England 
(before the Reformation) belonged to the parishioners exactly 
as the Board schools do now, and that the proprietary 
interest brought into it not only a jealous pride in their 
churches, but a strong love for, and delight in, the buildings 
themselves.” 


Dr. Jessopp has a poor opinion of the average bishop 
of our day. It is not from these dignitaries that help will 
come in the new crisis that is at hand. He sees with regret 
the ancient cloud of spoiliation rising afresh on the horizon, 
but sees also, with enlightened hope, that from the material 
injustice spiritual benefit to the nation may proceed. And 
this, too, our Nonconformist friends will be interested to 
know. 

In conclusion, mole-catchers who buy Before ‘ie 
Great Pillage for the sake of its final essay on “ moles” 
will be disappointed. It gives them no hints of a profitable 
kind. They may even be angry with our author for his 
assertion that he would have more strawberries in his garden 
if there were more moles left to eat the beetles and grubs 
that eat the strawberries. But Dr. Jessopp, we fancy, has 
more sympathetic, and therefore more real, knowledge about 
moles than about Nonconformists. 


C. E, 





CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIEs. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. 
London: W. Heinemann. 1901, jos. 


Or the sheaf of descriptive works produced by the 
Chinese war Mr. Landor’s is the fullest and the most 
remarkable. It cannot, of course, be compared with 
Dr. Morrison’s or Mr. Allen’s narratives of the defence 
of the Legations ; and the Seymour expedition may be 
equally well studied in Mr. Clive Bigham’s delightful 
volume A Year in China. But no other book 
presents the same pancramic, detailed survey of the 
course of affairs from the outbreak of the Boxer revolt 
to the occupation of Pekin by the allied forces. The 
translations, too, of a large number of official procla- 
mations and the author’s photographs of the leading 
personalities and incidents of the drama give a special 
value to the work. The style, though occasionally 
rather slipshod, is simple and direct, and by no means 
ill-suited for the breathless tale he has to tell. 
Excellent as are these volumes as the narrative of 
an eye-witness, or, as in the case of the defence of the 
Legations and the Pei-tang, carefully constructed from 
the depositions of eye-witnesses, their value as an 





effort of political analysis or ethical criticism is less 
great. The discussion of the momentous problems 
involved in the clash of East and West is extremely 
inadequate. Mr. Landor appears to utterly ignore the 
relation of the events of 1900 to the conduct of the 
Powers in 1898-99, which Lord Charles Beresford very 
plainly described as ‘‘ taking what did not belong to 
us.” In his opening and closing chapters he adopts 
the common formula according to which we have wit- 
nessed nothing but another of the periodical struggles 
between civilisation and barbarism. His special con- 
tribution to this theory is the importance he attaches to 
the work and influence of the Buddhist monks. 


“With civilisation slowly finding its way to the remotest 
corners of the Heavenly Empire, with the prospect before 
them of losing in the near future that power of oppression 
which the ignorance of superstitious masses had hitherto 
rendered possible, these monks now attempted a desperate 
and final stand against all that threatened their livelihood. 
The combination was greatly strengthened by Princes of 
the Imperial blood throwing in their lot with this crusade 
against foreigners and foreign civilisation, and finatly pro- 
claiming their leadership, as well as by corrupt societies in 
China joining in to support the movement.” 


A few pages further on we meet the confident 
statement: 


“No doubt when that nest of immorality and disgraceful 
corruption, the Buddhist monks, have been wiped out, not 
only in China, but in all Asia, Western civilisation will have 
no difficulty in penetrating to the remotest nooks of that 
immense continent, and peace will be for ever assured.” 


This is much as if we were to explain the /evée en 
masse of the Boers by Dopper exhortations, and 
belongs to the same order of thinking as that which 
prompted Sir Claude Macdonald to express his belief 
that a few days’ heavy rainfall would restore tran- 
quillity. 

Mr. Landor, however, appears at intervals to be 
conscious that other factors contributed to bring about 
the great upheaval. His opinion of Christian missions 
does not differ in essentials from that of Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Henry Norman, and other observers. We send 
out the wrong people, he says in effect : 


“It is great men and women with powerful brains—the 
greatest we have, if any at all, that ought to be sent out. 
There is plenty of good work to be done in China 
by sensible, practical missionaries, not so much in Christian- 
ising the natives, as in teaching them what is of most con- 
sequence in our civilisation, science, art, industries, 
medicine, and agriculture. There are a few men of this 
stamp, such as that really great and noble man, Timothy 
Richards, who is beloved and revered in all China,” 


He confirms the common view that Roman 
Catholics have created more ill-feeling than other 
missionaries, chiefly by protecting their converts (many 
of doubtful reputation) from the law ; but he adds that 
they have also “accomplished ten times more good 
than all the others taken together.” Despite the 
general soundness of his views on this difficult question, 
the author gives some advice which we sincerely hope 
the missionaries will never take, namely, that every 
large mission-house should procure a machine-gun. 
The author forgets that the only missionaries who have 
ever made a serious impression on the Chinese were 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
that in proportion as missions have become more closely 
connected with consuls and fleets and machine-guns 
their spiritual success has steadily diminished. 

Mr. Landor gives us numerous details of the in- 
human cruelties inflicted by the Chinese on white men, 
women, and children, and cites a document offering a 
fixed sum for the head of a ‘‘ foreign devil.” But what 
does he tell us about the manner in which the allies 
treated the Chinese? First of all he categorically 
denies that their march to the capital and: the occupa- 
tion of the city were marked by the grosser crimes 
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which have been freely attributed to them. He does 
not mention the shooting of prisoners and non-com- 
batants, and he only héard of a single case of assault. 
The behaviour of the Russians was no less correct than 
that of the other contingents, and the stories of Russian 
atrocities are dismissed as ‘‘ purely malicious and non- 
sensical inventions.” All that he will admit is that 
‘‘touches of cruelty on the part of the conquering 
troops were not wanting.” We wish we could accept 
his picture. The facts recorded in Dr. Dillon’s famous 
article are unhappily only too fully confirmed by the 
letters of German and other soldiers and the reports of 
newspaper correspondents. If these witnesses are 
insufficient, we may cite General Chaffee, who reported 
to his Government not many days ago in the following 
terms: . 

“The indiscriminate and generally unprovoked shooting 
of Chinese did not tend to gain for the troops the con- 
fidence of the masses, with whom it is certain we had no 
quarrel. It is safe te say that where one real Boxer has 
been killed since the capture of Pekin, fifty harmless coolies 


and labourers on the farms, including not a few women and 
children, have been slain.” 


The reader must decide for himself as to the 
degree of confidence he will place in these conflicting 
testimonies. 

In regard to looting, there is no conflict whatever 
between Mr. Landor and our other informants. In- 
deed, in no other work do we meet with such an 
unblushing, not to say approving, witness. Nosooner 
had Tientsin fallen than 


“Chinese portable property that had any value began to 
change hands. . If looting is to be looked on asa 
crime, the soldiers of all nations, none excepted, disgraced 
themselves alike; they one and all were looters of the very 
first water.” 


Then follows an illuminating contribution to the 
ethics of robbery : 


“In war between civilised nations looting is, without 
doubt, a crime to be severely condemned and punished; 
but in the case of a nation like the Chinese, who have no 
national pride, no respect for aay government or law, nor 
for the life of others or themselves, there seemed no way of 
punishing them except by touching their pockets.” 


Moreover, the looters were working not only for 
themselves, but for friends at home, and even for the 
onlookers. 


“There was much good nature shown, even generosity 
if the term can be applied to the giving away of stolen 
goods, by looters to spectators. ‘Take it,’ they would say 
persuasively ; ‘1 know where to get more.’ ” 


An interesting account is given of the different 
ways in which the men went about their work. The 
Japanese alone showed any esthetic taste ; they 


“helped themselves to what they fancied, but did it so 
nicely that it did not seem like looting at all.” 


The American soldier was very different : 


“He will pick up a costly vase, and to save himself the 
trouble of putting it gently down again will drop it on the 
floor. The visit of the American soldiers had about the 
same result on the interior of a Chinaman’s house as a 
severe shock of earthquake. . Like the American, 
the Russian smashes what he cannot carry away. He has 
a great objection to the inside works of a clock, and never 
seems satisfied till he hears the mainspring give way and 
jump out of the case.” 


This wholesale robbery was reduced to a system 
in Pekin: 

‘‘Regular parties went out with carts and brought in 
what they could, silks, jewellery, &c. These were sold 
every afternoon at 5 o’clock on the lawn of the British Lega- 
tion, and the auctions were well attended, mostly by British 
officers and missionaries and by a few Americans.” 


One of the worst anecdotes is that in which, during 
the procession of the troops through the Forbidden 


City, an officer approached the Chinese official who 
was escorting the visitors, 


“and, with a bow, removed a necklace from the China- 
man’s neck, placed it round his own, and with a ‘ta-ta’ and 
graceful wave of the hand walked away with it.” 


_At the risk of being wearisome, it has seemed 
desirable to cite the above passages, since they help 
us to understand the train of thought which has led 
Dr. Morrison, the Zzmes correspondent in Pekin, and 
many others to clamour for the departure of the allied 
troops, on the ground that every day they stay inten- 
sifies the hatred of the Chinese and renders the settle- 
ment more difficult. A solitary passage in Mr. 
Landor’s volumes shows that he is not entirely blind to 
the drift of events and to the real nature of the 
problem : 


“ The Chinaman will strive to purchase machinery, guns, 
and ammunition, and he will gradually learn how to work 
them ; but this will only be in order to learn how to fight 
us, and to have his revenge for what he considers, probably 
with justice, as our offences. He will never rest content 
till no matter at what cost to his nation in human life, 
money, suffering, and humiliation, he can one day stand up 
fiercer than ever and strike back a harder blow at us than 
any he has received. This is the dream of the Chinaman. 
Perhaps we shall help him to turn it into reality.” 


_ Truly, Sir Robert Hart is finding disciples in un- 
likely places. 


G. P. G. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Le Dix-NEUVIEME S1EcLE. Paris and London: 


Hachette et 
Cie. 1901. 

IN reviewing this magnificent volume we are obliged to 
admit that, as a specimen of typography and illustration, 
no English firm could produce anything comparable to it. 
The mere manner in which the plates are put upon the page 
is a lesson in itself well worth attention and imitation. ‘lhe 
illustrations, invariably well printed, are never, as is too 
often the case with us, overcrowded, and occupy exactly the 
right place on the page, so that the general appearance of 
the work is as pleasing as it is intrinsically interesting. 

The aim of the anonymous authors is to review the 
progress of the century from its artistic, literary, scientific 
and social aspect. As may well be imagined, it is especially 
the artistic and social side which predominates, for this book 
is essentially what the French are pleased to call un livre de 
luxe. The text is gracefully written, the subjects judiciously 
selected, and the illustrations simply admirable. 

The departed century may have lacked the artistic and 
literary brilliance of the Italian or English Renaissance, or 
the picturesque elegance of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but it was, none the less, the most marvellous age 
of progress the world has yet known. In the artistic sense, 
hcewever, it has undoubtedly been remarkable rather for 
reproduction than originality. We can never speak of its 
architecture or furniture, for instance, as we can of that of 
the two preceding centuries. The Consulate and the 
Empire influenced, and very distinctly so, the decdrative 
arts and costume, but, after all, when we designate a piece 
of furniture made in the first two decades of the century as 
“Empire” we refer to an article which is merely sn :m- 
proved reproduction or copy after some antique design, 
although the outline and the ornamentation may he of the 
highest merit. Otherwise it is distinctly of no age in par- 


ticular, and in this sense is in absolute contradistinc:ion 
with the work of the times of Louis XIV., XV., and 
XVI., which marks a series of epochs in the history of 
art as applied to industry. So again is it with ccstume. 
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Madame Récamier, as represented by David, reclining on a 
couch, is simply Madame Récamier in a fancy costume vi 
the age of Augustus. Josephine, in her coronation robes, 
was dressed like Livia or Octicilia Severa, but Marie Antoin- 
ette, with a hooped skirt and powdered hair standing a yard 
high above her face, and garlanded with roses is an absolute 
“creation,” admirably illustrating the artificial period in 
which she had her being. When in the middle of the fifties 
the Empress Eugénie revived the hooped skirt and called it 
a crinoline, she spoilt the whole effect of the thing. The 
panicr of the days of Louis XVI. was stately and pictur- 
esque, the crinoline was simply hideous. There was a 
period, between 1830 and 1860, when art as far as costume 
and household furniture were concerned, reached a degree 
of barbaric monstrosity never before equalled or since sur- 
passed: “ Early Victorian” we called it, the age of funereal 
dining-rooms with sarcophagus-like sideboards, of drawing- 
rooms with round tables centred by a mound of artificial 
flowers, protected bv a glass bell, and rising amid a heca- 
tomb of “ keepsakes ” and other gaudily-bound books, chiefly 
remarkable for their really beautiful steel engravings. Our 
revered grandfathers and mothers, who went through the 
sempiternal tragic comedy of life amid these awesome 
surroundings, wore garments so appallingly ugly that one 
wonders how it came to pass that Love did not die of 
fright at the sight of them. Charles Cowden Clarke used 
to say “that it was like kissing a girl at the bottom of a 
tunnel to steal a kiss from rosy lips pouting beneath a bonnet 
with a ‘ poke’ half a yard deep.” Then were shoulder-of- 
mutton sleeves in vogue, and gentlemen of fashion wore 
stays and talked of their waists. And when these horrors 
became things of the past crinolines and peg-top trousers 
took their places. All these things we cau stuiy at a 
glance in the Dix-neuvieme Siecle. Here is Pauline 
Borghese as a nymph after Lefebvre ;.if we turn cver leaf 
we shall see a miniature of the Duchess D’Aumale looking 
wonderfully like Queen Victoria in her girlhood with her 
hair ex bandeau, thereby reminding us that we are fast 
approaching the “ thirties,” when the magnificence of the 
First Empire, with its spread-eagles and its neo-classicism, 
will have faded away, to be replaced by the bourgeois 
dynasty of the House of Orleans, a period most charmingly 
illustrated in a series of caricatures and genre pic- 
tures of a day when people pretended to be senti- 
mentally romantic in the least romantic attire ever invented 
—a ridiculous period, if one likes, but one in which litera- 
ture and art flourished in France and England in a very 
high degree. In England people were drying their tears 
shed over the pages of Walter Scott and Maria Edgeworth 
to laugh over the adventures of Mr. Pickwick. In France 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Chateaubriand were disputing 
for the palm of literary honour, whilst Balzac, George Sand, 
and a score of others, not to forget Paul de Kock, were pre- 
paring the way for the realistic school of our own time. 
There were literary salons, too, both in London and Paris, 
less elegant, but more respectable, than those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘The salons of Mesdames 
Récamier, D’Houdetot, Suard, de Foudras, and Swetchine 
were amazingly brilliant and interesting. Later, under the 
Second Empire, society began to lose refinement, and to a 
certain extent even intellectualism, but on the other hand it 
was daring and showy. The Empress Eugénie, who was 
really very beautiful, but devoid of artistic taste, led the 
fashion, and that fashion was glitteringly restless. ‘The 
Princess Mathilde alone upheld the truer traditions of 
French social life, and still does so, for although over eighty, 
her house is even now the only great resort of elegance and 
culture left in the French capital. Meanwhile, art in 
Fiance in all its branches flourished throughout the last 
century in an extraordinary degree. Our book gives us a 
score or so of examples of the works of such men as 
Benjamin Constant, Paul Delaroche, Ingres, Bonnat, Carolus 
Duran, Gérdme, Ziem, Corot, Bougereau, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Millet, and others equally great, whose names are worthy 
to rank among the greatest in the art roll of the ages. 
Sculpture, too, has in this wonderful Dix-neuvitme Sidcle 
made splendid progress. Rodin, however, stands out in pre- 





eniinent glory, for surely sculpture in no other nation has 
produced in the last hundred years anything comparable 
with his wonderful bas-relief of Le Chant du Départ. 
li music has not reached its highest development in I’rance, 
we are compelled to admit that it leaves our own expeci- 
ments in the branch of art presided over by Euterpe very 
far behind. If France has not given the highest ex- 
pression of lyric art in the last hundred years she may 
fairly claim to have produced the most lastingly 
popular opera of modern times, Gounod’s Faust. As 
to the theatre, the series of pictures representing 
the great French actors and actresses of the last 
century includes names which are almost worthy to be 
described as immortal. Frédérick, Regnier, Talma, Mars, 
Got, Rachel, Jolly, Coquelin, Bernhardt, and Réjane are 
included in the scheme, and we have capital views of the old 
theatres of Paris from sketches by Lamy and caricatures by 
Gavarni. Then, of course, we are initiated, rapidly, it is 
true, but very skilfully, in those things of greater importance 
than art, the scientific and mechanical inventions, which 
have added so much to the facilities of existence, almost 
supernatural inventions, miraculous methods of locomotion, 
and astounding means of illumination. In a word, we pass 
in review the whole progress of a century, which was fre- 
quently interrupted in its peaceful onwardness by outbursts 
of popular impatience, ugly revolutions, terrible wars and 
dynastic downfalls, but which none the less progressed 
steadily towards some unknown goal, which possibly those 
who may see the end of the present era may realise. As a 
record, and such is all it claims to be—a memorial, so to 
speak, of the dear old century, associated with the name of 
our late Sovereign, Ze Dix-neuvieme Siecle is invaluable. 
An hour or so spent in the perusal of its brilliant pages is a 
delightful treat not easily forgotten. It interests and 
amuses us immensely, and, moreover, affords us much to 
think about. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 


THE Limits OF EvoLuTion, and other Essays illustrating the 
Metaphysical Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. 
Howison, LL.D., Mills Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of California. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1901. 


A Book of this kind receives less than justice from the 
normal practice of criticism. It is a collection of 
essays or lectures on some of the most abstract topics 
which can engage human thought. To pass from one 
essay to the other in one reading is to underrate the 
gravity of their contents, and to glance at one and then 
another in a review is a futile and perfunctory business. 
The nature of the collection may be gathered by a 
mention of some of the titles, e.g., ‘*Harmony of 
Determinism and Freedom,” ‘‘ Right Relation of Rea- 
son to Religion,” ‘‘ Modern Science and Pantheism,” 
‘* Human Immortality,” ‘‘ The Art Principle in Poetry.”’ 
Some of these writings seem to have been de- 
livered as lectures before mixed audiences, and there 
is something forensic in the style, which might be 
held to detract from the austere dignity of the themes. 
There is a common principle which will determine a 
man’s attitude on most of the subjects referred to 
above, his view of art not excluded. Most great 
philosophers have found room in their system for an 
zesthetic, the ‘‘zsthetic”’ of one differs from that of 
another on much the same lines as their varying 
theories of morals. In the present essay there is a 
greater trace of Hegel than in any of its companions, 
and they are by no means devoid of such influence. 
We should like to quote the most striking part of the 
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essay, which is not, however, directly connected with 
its chief end: 


“The recognised fine arts form an ascending series in the 
order in which I have already named them—architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. Architec- 
ture is not pure art, but only art struggling to get into 
being—or, as the Germans say, it is only art ‘striving to 
become.’ In all of the other four arts in the list, 
the creative function is quite emancipated from external 
uses and mechanical conditions. The only question regard- 
ing each is, What limits to the perfection of creative freedom 
remain because of its material or medium of embodiment ? 

. . Sculpture by this principle ranks below painting, 
not only because its material, as matter in mass, is less kin- 
dred with the intellectual nature of imagination than the 
surface of pigment which painting presents, but because its 
medium of embodiment, physical form, is less complex than 
that of painting, which unites both form and colour with per- 
spective. Painting in its turn must yield to music in 
creative scope, partly because music works in a medium not 
only more ethereal but incomparably more complex than 
that of painting, partly because music is almost wholly 
released from space, having its properform in time, . e 
but most of all, because music, in its medium of sound, has 
an organ of utterance more expressive of the mystery of 
existence than any other. Poetry, finally, is the 
form of art where not only are the unities of time, place, and 
action freed from the restrictive bounds of the single 
instant, the single spot, the single simple transaction, but 
the medium of embodiment is thought itself, with its com- 
pletely articulate utterance in language.” 


It needs no great discernment to anticipate in what 
fashion one who thus writes on art will face the 
theories of modern naturalism. Dr. Howison has gone 
to Kant—in our opinion the right place—for his refuta- 
tion of these theories. He points out the ‘‘hysteron 
proteron” in them. Unluckily these refutations only 
convict the converted or the righteous that need no 
repentance. It requires a philosophical training to 
appreciate their force; and this is the very thing that 
the upholder of the theories assailed despises, appa- 
rently unaware that he is entering the field with a rival 
theory of the whole. Dr. Howison has, however, 
broken newer ground in his discussion of the vague 
conception, formed by certain scientific men, which has 
been called ‘‘ cosmic theism,” but in his view is all the 
same as pantheism. Dr. Howison, like many of his 
countrymen, shows a leaning to those philosophical 
problems which deal with the nature of God; herein it 
seems that the Americans have no little sympathy with 
the Germans and that both differ from us, who observe 
a marked reticence in this direction. Incidentally in 
this essay we get a glimpse of the development of 
Dr. Howison’s philosophical views. He says that he is 
now convinced that the drift of Plato and Aristotle is 
towards pantheism. What about Hegel ? 


“At thetime of writing the essay (1885) I still held the 
opinion that the idealistic monism such as Hegel’s was com- 

atible with moral freedom; the persuasion that theism 
involves such an immanence of God in souls, more or less 
pervades the paper in its original form. This explains still 
more pertinently why I then omitted the names of Spinoza 
and Fichte from the list. I regarded Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel as forming a single growing 
but clear tradition of genuine rational theism. I hardly need 
add that in getting convinced of the inconsistency of this 
whole tradition with moral freedom, I have changed my 
view both of theism and of the relation borne to it by these 
noted thinkers. I should now list all of the modern names 
among them as pantheists.” 


A man may live to regard Hegel as unsatisfactory, 
but he never gets the Hegelian influence out of his 
blood. It seems to us a pity to put labels on men of 
the rank of Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza. It is the 
misfortune of being occupied with problems on the 
confines of philosophy and theology, that it seems to 
communicate something of the well-known theological 
temper. Such a prepossession also affects, it may be 
unsuspectedly, the criterion of truth. Dr. Howison 
has certain interests, clearly indicated by his dedica- 
tion of the book to those who feel a concern for the 
dignity of the soul. It is his one end to rescue these 


ideas from philosophical criticism. This end is always 
affecting the argument. More than once we are 
warned against the result of accepting certain views. 
We do not say that it is illegitimate to proceed in 
this manner; but such a method should be made 
explicit and defended on logical grounds. Anyone who 
has read an essay defending the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul must have noticed how the argument 
is infected by the leanings of the pleader. Even the 
Phedo contains arguments which may or may not be 
sound ; if man could be the judge of such, he would 
not need any arguments to convince himself of the 
truth of the doctrine. At the same time, if we are not 
to proceed in this particular instance on the lines of 
Kant, we cannot think of any way more persuasive 
than Dr. Howison’s. Rejecting such theories as Mr. 
James’s of ‘‘ transmission” on the ground that it would 
not guarantee the kind of immortality which can satisfy 
our longings, Dr. Howison proceeds on the line that 
the mind constitutes nature and is not subject to 
things within time, as time is only a subjective form. 


H. M. E. 





EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. A Manual of Laboratory Practice. 
By Edward Bradford Titchener. Volume I.—Qualitative 
Experiments: Part I., Student’s Manual; Part II., Instruc- 
tors Manual. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1901. 


EXPERIMENTAL psychology is the youngest of the 
sciences. Not so long ago it was more sure of its 
method than of its scope, more aware of its powers than 
of their limitations. It might be found toying con- 
tentedly with physics of the kindergarten, or anon all 
but merging its identity in that of physiology, or once 
again irreverently offering itself in lieu of philosophy. 
Increasingly, however, it has tended in the hands of its 
ablest exponents to treat the laboratory as means and 
not as end, and, at the same time, definitely to decline 
the metaphysical problem of validity. It claims to 
remain psychology. While purveying raw material for 
the philosophical disciplines and incidentally sweeping 
away the cobwebs of some at least of the 
systems, it treats this result as what Wundt 
would call ‘‘ heterogeneous,” a bye-end not belonging 
to its true purpose. Equally it would apparently refuse 
to rest its claims upon indirect services to brain- 
surgery and general therapeutics, or even to the 
unborn art of education. But can it justify itself 
simply as a hazard of new fortunes upon the stimulus 
of a sheer adventurous curiosity ? 

. Hitherto experimental psychology has struggled 
happily enough upon the margin of enterprise, 
with the glorious possibilities of the pioneer open 
to a good craftsman ‘even with bad tools, will 
he but set patiently to work to fashion better. The 
age, however, of the fore-trekkers is over. Pro- 
fessor Titchener’s manual, only partially foreshadowed 
by some German work, supplies at least an outline 
map of the new land, with an explorer’s notes, collected 
and original, as to equipment, prospects, and dangers. 
If it be granted that it is no integral part of a pro- 
fessor’s duty to instruct his pupils in the technical 
German of his subject, Dr. Titchener’s lucid and fasci- 
nating text-book, were it drawn from foreign authorities 
few but standard, would render no slight service to the 
English and American student. It would effect a 
saving of time for which even genius could but be 
grateful. But it does far more than this. The mass 


of monograph literature which it digests is enormous, 
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but it is no compend. It is in the main a genuine pro- 
duct of normal laboratory practice, the result of some 
years of detailed teaching. It is instructive especially 
to the teacher. It is a triumph of industry and com- 
petence. 

Like all the best modern work in positive science, it 
is primarily descriptive. Equally it can draw no hard 
and fast line between fact and interpretation, descrip- 
tion and explanation. Dr. Titchener’s Oxford training 
in philosophy, against which he has in some degree 
reacted, serves him in good stead on the question of 
limits. He comes dangerously near to false metaphysics 
when he describes sensations as the ‘ structural ele- 
ments ” of different classes of consciousness, but appa- 
rently saves himself and preserves the strict bounds of 
his subject when he defines a perception as ‘‘ primarily 
a group of sensations arranged by external nature.” 
This formula obviously leaves ultimate theory to a 
‘first philosophy” beyond the range of psychology. 
From this to that there is indeed no direct 
road, and Dr. Titchener does wisely in couching 
such formule in language which, if it suggests, does 
not necessitate committal on the part of the student to 
one type of metaphysical theory to the exclusion of all 
others. 

Dr. Titchener’s present instalment is devoted to 
qualitative analysis, 7.e., as he explains, to the investi- 
- gation of how, and not of how much, so far as these 
questions can be separated. He covers the psychology 
of sensation quite adequately, colour-mixtures, after- 
images, temperature spots, organic sensation, and what 
not. The relativity of heat and cold as often taught 
needs remodelling at least as regarding expression to 
suit the new psychology. Dr. Titchener has less to say 
of the affective qualities, and of aftention and action. 
Despite of the plethysmograph, ‘‘ the unsettled state of 
the affective processes is something of a scandal.”’ The 
junior student would, we fancy, be glad of a lucid 
statement as to the relation of the ‘‘pain” of the 
‘*pain-spots”’ to the ‘‘ unpleasantness” of the affec- 
tive consciousness. On the subject of attention and 
action there is, perhaps, a Wundtian obscurity in 
Wundt’s pupil. On perception, and, in especial, on 
visual space perception, there is an excellent section. 
The fashionable topic of geometrical optical illusions is 
quite sufficiently treated. On the association of ideas and 
the attractive subject of ideational types, Dr. Titchener 
is'less full. Some matters at present merely outlined 
wiil no doubt receive a fuller treatment in later edi- 
tions. 

Some of the experiments have humorous aspects. 
For example, the introspector is directed to ‘‘stand at 
the table, his observing eye pressing steadily on the 
eye-rest, and his weight supported principally upon his 
hands which grasp the edge of the table (everted, 
slightly abducted, arm strongly extended at the wrist- 
joint).” Is the athleticism of the American Universities 
cause or effect here? Naturally the olfactory experi- 
ments give quaint results: ‘* Oil of mace (solid) smells 
at first like nutmeg, and then like barn-yard manure,” 
while ‘* mutton tallow, if persistently smelled, 
yields an onion-like scent.” Truly to science there 
is nothing ridiculous save ignorance. Certain 
of these inquiries may be thought to raise a 
doubt as to their after-effect on physique and so ulti- 
mately on character. If what we aim at producing is 
not, after all, war scouts, tea-tasters, or even pro- 
fessors, but men and women with a capacity for social 
service and a promise of happiness, how far does the 
training of the psychological laboratory serve this end ? 
In particular, over-stimulation of the olfactory and 
gustatory sensitiveness seem of doubtful utility, and to 
involve dangerous possibilities. What constitutes 
vocation in such departmentsof psychological research ? 
As in the case of vivisection the common sense of 
mankind will permit it to those, and only those, who 
have the consecration of great gifts and the will to use 


them in the service of their fellows, so certain risks to 
nerves ought only to be run by the psychologist whose 
calling is certain. Some curiosities are only to be 
gratified at too great a cost. 

Doubtless, the fact that the introspector takes his 
turn as experimenter minimises the risk, but we 
should be glad of some assurance that the nervous 
failures of the laboratories are very few, or, in the 
alternative, that the practical services of the science 
justify it. 

In any case, however, large tracts of the science 
are legitimate fields of investigation. And it is better 
to have competent guidance than to roam at a venture. 
Dr. Titchener offers guidance of the best. His manual 
marks an epoch in the history of his science. 


HERBERT W. BLUNT. 





MISSIONARY STATESMANSHIP. 


THE EVANGELISATION OF THE WORLD IN THIS GENERATION. 
J. R. Mott. S.V.M.O., 22, Warwick-lane. 3s. 


For some time past the phrase which forms the title 
of this book has been the ‘‘ watchword” of two very 
remarkable movements for the purpose of influencing 
English and American students to go abroad as foreign 
missionaries. It has been to those who have come into 
close contact with these movements a great inspiration, 
and it has provoked no small criticism by reason of 
various fantastic ideas of ‘‘ evangelisation” and of the 
relation of this evangelisation to the Second Coming, 
which clustered, or were thought to cluster, round it. 
The object of this book is first of all to spread among 
a wider circle this inspiration, and then, at the same 
time, to do authoritative execution on all extravagant 
ideas thought to be involved in the phrase. Accord- 
ingly, in the first chapter it is explained that this ideal 
does not involve that delightfully selfish theory of the 
need for preaching the Gospel everywhere solely to 
secure the coming of Christ, and, more important, that 
the words contain not a prophecy of what will be done, 
but a statement of what can be done, and of the duty 
thereby attaching to the whole Church of Christ. 

The book is by a great man. Over in the States 
they say in some quarters that J. R. Mott might have 
been President had he gone into politics, and few who 
know him will find the suggestion absurd. But 
instead of taking up the ordinary routine of politics, 
Mr. Mott has given himself to the Foreign Office of 
Christianity, and has there exhibited a statesmanship 
which already has opened one of the greatest lines of 
advance for the new century—that among the students 
of different countries. And it is peculiarly interesting 
to see a modern statesman watching the ancient 
masters of religious statesmanship, finding the sources 
of their success, and applying their methods and ideals 
to the age of telephenes and postal unions, of express 
trains and ocean liners. Religion has much to learn 
from fresh, unfettered thinking like this. 

But being by a practical man, the book shows 
corresponding defects. It is difficult, of course, fairly 
to judge a book by an American, for at the present 
much American religious life is less critical and more 
strictly orthodox than that of Great Britain; but 
in point of mere phraseology the book suggests 
the atmosphere of a practical society which has not 
time to keep up with the changes of theological 
language. It is the same feeling of practical urgency 
characteristic of the country, but pre-eminently of the 
man, which causes a more serious defect, the want of 
selection. The book, being only 200 pages of large 
print, contains an enormous amount of thought so 
condensed as to become almost superficial ; it is a text- 
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book, and there is none of that impressionism which 
knows how to leave out in one place and expand in 
another. In short, it is not a book for literature, but 
for practical use. Just because it is practical, to 
those who believe in foreign missions, or even in 
Christianity (the author would wish to sweep away any 
such distinction), this book should be of immense value. 
Mr. Mott takes the most lofty ideal, faces coolly enough 
all the forces of opposition, studies the problem as it 
met the early Church, compares the annals of one or 
two of the great successes obtained of late years in the 
mission field, and then applies the result to the 
present resources of the Church and her opportunity for 
fulfilling the duty expressed in this striking ‘‘watchword.” 

He asks the question, ‘‘Can the Church, with 
her present resources, send the Gospel to all the 
world?” At first sight the very question seems 
visionary, but Mr. Mott answers in the affirmative, 
and when he brings, to prove his point, the wonderful 
story of the first century A.pD., it is difficult. to resist 
his argument. He holds no narrow view of ‘‘ evan- 
gelisation” ; he defines it as exactingly as all of our 
missionary societies would define their work ; but he 
maintains that to take so high an ideal would rouse 
the Church to a zeal which would make its accomplish- 
ment a possibility. Perhaps there is too scanty a 
recognition of the difficulty of producing the ‘fully 
qualified men” he demands; the calibre of the clergy 
and ministers of this country might be raised indefi- 
nitely for home consumption alone. And yet one can- 
not avoid the conviction that it is just from this want 
of originality and outlook that our religious life is so 
low, and that if we could get into Christianity the 
energy and adaptability displayed by any important 
business to-day, the evangelisation of the world would 
be (with the help of mative converts) a_ perfectly 
possible thing. For that reason the book, which is 
well got up, is worth very thoughtful study. 





OF GARDENS AND GARDENERS. 


Tne BririsH GARDENER, by William Williamson. 


London : 
Methuen. 1os. 6d. 


A GARDEN Diary, by Emily Lawless. London: Methuen. 4s. 


SrrRAyY LEAVES FROM A BORDER GARDEN, by May Pamela 
Milne-Home. London: John Lane. 6s. 


Or gardening books there is no end, for indeed why 
should there be? ‘‘Give me only a writer who has 
faithfully toiled with his own spade, her own trowel, 
and Iam ready to accept a new book at his or her 
hands every week in the year,” says Miss Lawless, and 
in this she may speak for us all. Most gardeners are 
potential authors, though few—and it is, perhaps, as 
well—realise their possibilities." Weeding, hoeing, 


sowing, thinning, are meditative occupations. They 
may exhaust the body, but they give much 


scope for contemplation to the mind. We all know, 
moreover, that there are few things more satisfactory 
than to find our own occupations, still more our own 
thoughts, skilfully depicted in another’s pages, so that 
those of us who are inarticulate are prepared to extend 
a warm welcome to our more gifted fellows. The 
three books before us at the moment are very typical 
specimens of the modern gardening book. There is 
first of all the gardening book pure and simple, which 
is far the rarest kind. Mr. Williamson is an expert 
willing to help his less skilled brethren. To quote the 
preface to his book: ‘‘ Practical information on every 


phase or aspect of gardening” is its aim and 
object. It is intended for the use of the 


‘* practical gardener” no less than that of the ‘‘inex- 


perienced amateur.” Privately, we fear that the latter 
will contemplate Mr. Williamson's pages, or many of 
them, more with awe than with understanding. The 
advanced amateur will, we are certain, find much that is 
helpful, but to the really inexperienced many of Mr. 
Williamson’s sayings will prove dark and mysterious. 
There are chapters on landscape gardening, on pot 
plants, on fruit, on garden flowers, and on vegetables 
in this comprehensive work, and each subject is treated 
with great skill. The flower garden is regarded from 
what one may call the professional point of view, 
rather than from that of the amateur, who loves 
the picturesque and shuns ‘‘bedding-out.” There 
are, however, many—to judge from what one sees— 
who cling to the formal bed of scarlet geraniums neatly 
edged with blue lobelia, and it is as well that the 
expert should give directions as to how this end may 
be best attained. In short, the book is most business- 
like, complete, and excellent, and with its cool green 
binding should be an ornament to any shelf. 

Miss Lawless’s charming book represents a very 
different type. In it the writer predominates over the 
gardener, and the gardening diary is made a medium 
for the discussion of many things. And when even the 
severely technical Mr. Williamson expounds his views 
on the unearned increment, why should not Miss Law- 
less tell us what she thinks of men, events, and books ? 
Apparently the gardening book is now the chosen 
method of making known one’s meditations on current 
events. Before this brilliant discovery was made the 
would-be author was obliged to have recourse to so 
chilly a plan as, for instance, the Essay, and clearly 
there are many more people who will read, who will 
even buy, a gardening book than a volume of essays. 
Moreover, it is much easier to write. Difficult gaps 
can be filled up with lists of seeds, or with descriptions 
of plants and combinations of plants. Even a pro- 
Boer may have sound views on herbaceous borders. 
The gardening books of the past eighteen months have 
been very full of China and South Africa, and much of 
Miss Lawless’s diary is taken up with Ladysmith and 
Mafeking. We like the manner in which her ancient 
gardener treats the news of our misfortunes : 


“This is bad news, Cuttle!” I said, as we met outside the 
greenhouse. 

“Well, ma’am, they do try to make it out to be baddish, 
but I wouldn't believe it if I was you.” 

“ But it is in all the papers, Cuttle.” 

“ Very likely it is, ma’am; but what of that ? I don’t hold 
with none of those papers. They must be a stuffing them- 
selves out with something.” 

* But I’m afraid the generals admit it themselves.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but that’s just where you're making 
a great mistake. We don’t know nothing about what 
the generals admit. All we know is that the papers say 
they admit it, which is a very different story. Mark my 
words, you'll find that it'll turn out to be some of their 
muddling. Just you mark my words for it, that’s how it is.” 


Obtuse and happy Cuttle! 

Mrs. Milne-Home’s work is again of a different type. 
Her pen is indeed the pen of a ready, but not of a 
skilful, writer, and her book is very voluminous and 
would have been much the better for careful revision. 
There are several cases of repetition ; for instance, we 
are told about the various names of Doronicum, of 
primrose, and of snowdrop in at least two places, and 
in much the same words in each case. We do not pre- 
tend to know if the etymology with which her pages 
are filled is correct. She is evidently much interested in 
thescience, andhas taken a great deal of trouble abouther 
work. For our part we are grateful to her for her long 
lists of flower names in different languages, but her 
methods of writing are not elegant. ‘‘ Rather nice” 
and ‘‘rather pretty ” are her favourite expressions, and 
they occur with great persistency and frequency, while 
notes of exclamation are scattered over the pages with 
the utmost generosity. Many of her anecdotes and 


extracts are really interesting, and it is a thousand pities 
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that her MSS. was not entrusted to some stern editor, 
armed with a large pair of scissors, who would, we 
hope, have removed much of the rather inferior and 
meaningless verse, attended carefully to the punctua- 
tion, and, while preserving the matter, changed much 
of the manner of the book. Its illustrations are—to 
quote Mrs. Milne-Home’s favourite words, ‘‘ Very 
pretty, | think.” 
L. F. 





FICTION. 


THe SERIOUS WooINc. 


London : 
Methuen. 6s. 


By John Oliver Hobbes. 
THE LUCK OF THE VAILS, 


By FE. F. Benson, 
mann. 6s, 


London: Heine- 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, AND OTHER Stories, By A. k, W. Mason. 
Westminster: Constable. 6s. 


Mrs. CRAiGIE’s new novel is at least lively reading. 
She does her best to prevent our taking Zhe Serious 
Wooing too seriously. An atmosphere of felicitous 
quotation, beautiful enamel work, and portentous 
upper-class exclusiveness is wrapped round ‘‘ A Heart’s 
History ” of some sentimentalinterest. Itisa tragedy 
painted on blue china. 

The story is of a beautiful Countess and a hand- 
some Socialist. Rosabel, Countess of Shortclough, 
had some excuse for her conduct besides her beauty, 
which, to judge from Mrs. Craigie’s description of her 
portraits by Lenbach, Sargent, and Constant, must 


have been great. She was married at an early 
age to a cretinous Earl, and found nothing to 
make up for her sad lot in the staid admira- 


tion of such as Lord Wroxall, “ fat coachman 
turned into a thin Groom of the Chambers.” Then 
Jocelyn Luttrel came her way, Luttrel of Balliol, 
who ‘f gave poor Jowett a lot of trouble with his 
Ruskinian notions,” who was handsome and well-to- 
do, and, as those friends and relations of Rosabel’s 
who trembled for her good name admitted, ‘‘ not a 
bounder,” but who held such views on the marriage 
question that ‘* the least concession to popular feeling 
on the subject of conventional unions would have 
seemed an act of weak treachery on his part.” To his 
enchanting face Rosabel gives way. ‘‘ Lacy for me, if 
he will be my lord!” She joins him at his house at 
Queen Anne’s Gate, and writes thus to her sister, the 
well-married Carrie Ceppel: ‘* My union with Mr. 
Luttrel is, in every way, more binding and serious than 
any marriage, because there is more at stake ; more 
sacrifices have been, must be, made. The consequences 
are more obscure.” Although on the moonlit night of 
her elopement she has carried with her a ‘‘ Florentine 
notebook and a jewelled bag which contained some blank 
cheques, a small gold powder-box, and a thumbnail 
edition of the Psalms,” she intends to take her place 
beside Luttrel in his work. ‘I want to be like Mrs. 
Botha.” 

Meanwhile her family have been holding solemn 
conclave over her, rendered more solemn by the fact 
that the cretinous Earl has just passed away. Carrie is 
inclined to despair, but is consoled by Lord Wroxall’s 
chivalrous statement that he would marry her in spite 
of all. The brother, Sir Courtenay, is the statesman 
of the party. ‘‘ Dear old England is rolling down the 
hill, 1 am afraid; but for God's sake don’t let it get 
about that I said so! It might doa lot of harm.” It 
is Sir Courtenay who undertakes the mission to his 
sister, with the strong card to play of the proposed 
marriage between her beloved youngest sister Susie 
and Lord Beaulieu. Incidentally, in sowing distrust of 


Luttrel, Sir Courtenay observes that he is not a gentle- 
man. ** A gentleman is a fellow who doesn’t undertake 
a thing unless he can see it through in proper style.” 
He succeeds in getting her from the house at Queen 
Anne’s Gate, pockets the letter explaining her tem- 
porary absence, and, with Carrie’s aid, lies her into 
believing that Luttrel has deserted her on hearing of 
Shortclough’s death. By the time that the truth 
becomes known to her, she has been married to the 
steadfast and complaisant Wroxall. When she does 
learn how she has been deceived, her second marriage 
holds her no more than her first, and she rejoins Luttrel. 
When they are last seen, ‘they look like angels!” 
and Father Stronghurst plays the chorus to their story: 
‘*Some are the prisoners of God, and some are the 
prisoners of men. Our work is among the prisoners 
of men. Let us work—not judging.” 

This is the story that ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” tells 
in her most sparkling manner in Zhe Serious Wooing. 
We cannot help feeling that the manner of telling it is 
a little foppish and affected. Though there is con- 
siderable cleverness, there is none of that distinction 
of thought and phrase that marked Robert Orange. The 
commonplace book is too obvious, and the pose of arti- 
ficial comedy too transparent. The characters are 
little more than labelled dummies, expensively dressed, 
‘this style £10,000 a year.’’ And the theories of life 
expressed have a suggestion of mosaic work about 
them. On the whole, though we have been greatly 
entertained by Zhe Serious Wooing, we cannot find it 
possible to greatly admire it. 

The Luck of the Vails is a sensational story a long 
way after Wilkie Collins. It is readable enough, and 
founded on a good idea, supplied, we understand, from 
the dedication by Mr. A.C. Benson. The wonderful 
jewelled cup belonging to the Vail family, and known 
as the Luck, is a good ‘‘ property,” as they say on the 
stage, to write a detective story round. The legend it 
bears suggests many romantic possibilities : 

“When the Luck of the Vails is lost, 
Fear not fire nor rain nor frost; 
When the Luck is found again, 
Fear both fire ard frost and rain.” 

Mr. E. F. Benson knows what is wanted in such a 
story. He writes with zest of secret passages and 
doors behind pictures. He knows exactly how much 
to work the suggestion of the supernatural, and he is 


great on strange likenesses, real or imaginary. But 
somehow we feel that he is playing at it all. His tone 
is not sufficiently melodramatic to be convincing. His 


realistic method throws the whole thing out of focus. 
We simply do not believe in the Count Fosco of his 
tale, the amiable old gentleman who plays the flute 
and who turns out to be a criminal lunatic. The con- 
version of the second villain is absolutely unconvincing. 
**The charm and attractiveness of Lord Vail” and 
‘* the idea in his own mind that he would not commit 
murder,” may be excellent reasons in psychology for a 
man to betray his employer in crime, but they are no 
reasons at all in fiction. For all its faults as a sensa- 
tional novel, however, we can promise those who like 
such books that they will not be bored by Zhe Luck of 
the Vails. 

Some clever short stories by Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
are collected in the volume called after the first, Zns/en 
Knighticy. They are chiefly stories of adventure with 
some kind of psychological interest, such as the relation 
of the artistic temperament to cowardice. The ideas 
are always excellent, if the pictures are not always so 
vivid as a short story would seem to demand. Mr. 
Mason obviously owes much in the construction of his 
stories to a study of Mr. Kipling’s work in this direc- 
tion. But he is no mere imitator. His clean, precise 
style, and the unemphatic but effective way in which 
he introduces his psychological idea, are his own. His 
volume contains some excellent stories excellently told. 


L. R. F. O. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Fortnightly Review opens with an article on “ Kang 
Yu Wei’s Open Letters to the Powers.” This is the remark- 
able Chinese statesman who still represents the reform 
inovement in China, although a price was put on his life, 
and he was forced to fly from Pekin when the Dowager- 
Empress struck her blow in 1898. Since then he has been 
hunted with savage persistence by her emissaries and 
assassins, and has had difficulty in shielding himself under 
British protection. The letters now published were issued 
to the world with the object of enlightening the foreigners 
upon the true state of affairs, and of explaining the relative 
importance of the prominent Chinese leaders and statesmen. 
All that the eminent reformer says is at any rate bond 
fide, as Mr. Percival Laudon assures us, though possibly 
viewed too much from the standpoint of the policy which 
he represents. How far that policy is yet capable of 
succeeding in China it is still most difficult for us in Europe 
to make out. But Kang Yu Wei has no doubts. “I can 
feel,” he says simply, “that the opinions of men are 
changing, and that the old régime has but a short time to 
live. . The present is merely a sudden upset in favour 
of the official classes.” 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor contributes to the great question 
of American competition a paper on “ The Maritime Expan- 
sion of America,” which is not calculated to raise the spirits 
of those of our countrymen who are atraid of facts. Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, in the succeeding article, entitled “ Face to 
Face with the Trusts,” has an attack upon Free Trade, 
which, in his opinion, stands in the way of any possible 
success in the international rivalry. Mr. William Laird 
Clowes has an excellent article on “ The Cheapening of 
Useful Books.” There is a long and informing paper on 
“Russia and her Problem,” by the writer who signs himself 
“ Calchas,” containing a vigorous plea for a defined policy 
in regard to that country. Mr. Wells’ “ Anticipations” are 
again concerned with social developments, the domestic 
life and its coming changes now coming up for considera- 
tion. 


In the New Liberal Review Mr. W. B. Duffield writes on 
“The Coming Partition of Austria.” He gives a very clear 
statement of the extraordinary state of affairs now existing 
in that bundle of nationalities, and is strongly of opinion 
that Sir Rowland Blennerhasset asks an impossibility 
when he asks for England’s intervention to save Austria 
from a break-up. His reason is, that the German 
Emperor has (such is Mr. Duffield’s coviction) obtained 
recently a hold upon this country in the shape of 
an understanding with our Government that there 
shall be no English opposition to his undisguised 
desigus upon the German parts of Austria. Mr. Duffield 
bases his arguinents in support of this suspicion upon the 
recent remarkable conduct of the Emperor towards this 
country; and it is hard not to agree with him that some- 
thing must lie behind it. 

Mr, Yoxall discusses what he well calls “The Empty 
Education Bill”; but it isthe dropped bill that he discusses, 
so that the article is of rather historical interest. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn writes upon “Vers de Societé” in his 
familiar vein of pleasant criticism. “Mr. Hugh Stutfield re- 
views the situation in the Mediterranean as raised by Mr. 
T. Gibson Bowles. Mr. Max Beerbohm has some charac- 
teristically curious writing entitled “ Words for Three Pic- 


tures.” 


Inthe National Review “ Germanicus” writes upon the 
relations between Germany and Russia. He is not of the 
school which considers a conflict between these Powers 
inevitable ; “friendship with Russia will always be the key- 
note of Germany’s policy,” whatever strain it may be sub- 
jected to by unfriendly acts on the part of Russia. There 
is aloud appeal by Mr. Arnold White for reforms in the 
Navy, particularly in regard to the Mediterranean Fleet. 
“ A Free Lance” writes an interesting paper of “ Literary 
Experiences.” Mr. A. J Finberg has a criticisin of the work 
of Mr. Sargent in an article called “ A One-Man Exhibition,” 
alluding to the view that Mr. Sargent’s work dominates this 
year’s Academy show. “The Execution of Marshel Ney” 
is a good historical paper by Sir Rowlaud Blennerhasset. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


GEORGE MOORE'S GREAT NOVEL, 

SISTER TERESA, wi be published on July 8th, in Unwin's 
xreen t ys t 2wri Si Bate: 7UERIV 
INNES, by the same Author, wil! be ready on thesame day YN 

RENAISSANCE TYPES. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth gilt, 16s. 
POEMS. By W.B. YEATS. New and Revised Edition. Cloth,7s.6d. 


T ’ ? 
=F GODS SOME MORTALS and LORD WICKENHAM. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS, By 
THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 


oth, zs. each; paper, 1s. each. 


y : 
BEAUTY ADORNED.—MANNERS FOR GIRLS. By 


Mrs. Humphry (‘‘ Madge ” of * Truth’’). Cloth, 1s. each. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in England. With a Chapter on 
Imperia'ism, Cloth, 7s. 6d.—Realities at Home. by C. F, G. Masterman, 
Fellow, Christ's College, Cambridge. Temperance Reform, by Noel Buxton 
and Walter Hoare. The Housing Problem, by F. W. Lawrence, Fellow, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The Children of the Town, by R. A. Bray. 
The Distribution of Industry, by P. W. Wilson. The Problem of Charity, 
by A. C. Pigon. The Church of the People, by F. W. Head, Fellow, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, The Past and the Future, by G. P. Trevelyan, 
Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge. Imperialism, by G. P. Gooch, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION. 


ot Political Life. By J. A. FARRER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





A Comedy 








Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


RIGHTS AND WRONCS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, recently Editor of the Daly News. 
Ivol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

DaiLy CHRONICLE: ‘* The fundamental issue could 
not. be more tersely and luminously stated.” 

Daity TELEGRAPH: ‘‘ An invaluable work.” 

YORKSHIRE Post: ‘‘4 book that has enduring 
matter on every page.” 

PALL Matt Gazerre: ‘A masterly book. Tt és 
rather as a solid and permanent contribution to history 
than as a book of the hour that we welcome it.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD STREET. 





THE SOUVENIR BIBLE. 
THE SOUVENIR PRAYER BOOK. 


_Contain special Title-pages, and are illustrated with two portraits of Queen 
Victoria. They are also enriched by seven other pictures, being reproductions of 
the cartoons painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1778, for the famous window in 
New College, Oxford. The Prayer Book is the Amended Edition. 

Illustrated Lists post free. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


2 Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
| g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 


Herausgegeben von . 
hat wiihrend ihres 17 


Dr. Th. BARTH. Dic Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
= liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal des iffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 
Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
Ouse Yer.’ schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | “gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
|, Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
ae rage = schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | !andelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union... Fr. 12] aimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 
Seas oo -. Fen hervorragende Stellung ein. 
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‘ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS (WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE).—ADDI- 
TIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation— 
WEEK DAYS. 
DAY SERVICE, London to Inverness— 
London (Euston) ... ose exe ove ave eo. dep. 
Inverness... ue OP. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. THE ‘“ DIRECT” 
ROUTE TO EAST COAST WATERING-PLACES, ACCELERATED 
TRAIN SERVICE from LONDON (KING'S CROSS) EACH WEEK-DAY. 
WEEK-DAYS. 
London (King’s | 
Cross) ... ...dep.'5 157 158 459 45|t0 10 10 20 1035 1055 11 20 Il 30 1145 1230 

oo | ce ° ° ove Sm coe | eve 


jam am am am/am amiamamé am am 
* 


am pm 





10 {5 a.m. 





























Saltburn ... 00+ 9 


B-— On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m, train from London are not con- 
Seaton Carew... ,, 


veyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by 
the Caledonian Railway. 


see soe | coe G52 
1214 «2 oes FA35 


5 so es —— | Sheringham ...arr./1011't 3) . | ooo | 2 3m ose 
Corridor Trains with Luncheon, Tea, and Dining Cars, from | Cromer (Beach) ,, (10201 12)... | wee | ee | 2 4O one 
Euston at 10.0 a.m., 11.30 am., and 2.0 p.m, for Edinburgh  Mundesley-on-S ,, tr 2/1 47) 0. ee | vee | 3 10 oes 
a Ww. | Skegness ... w+. |G 2Q 11201 15 oes I 43 « 
t—Leaves at 10.0 a.m. in September. | Aikley... 1. sooo 1022}1238) soe | vor | oes coe (3 GB| coe | coe | of 
ieianitaincesiiibcsa ‘ ; . Harrogate ...,, {10471 | «.. 2 2212 37 3 334.23 « 4 16, ## 
\ A B Cc D| |G |G Scarboro’.., sees, [1115| we [2H45 «+ |3MS) oo 4 5 oe 4 Q33 
am}am! am am am) pm_) pm | pm’pm | pm | pm Whitby oo [SREF coe 13 GO) ccc ME ED) ccs | cas | cco | oes | f 
London (Euston) dep. 5 157 1010 o10 §11 30 2 0 745 '8 o8 5°) 9 ¢/t8 $0 Bak soe see tee oy 11137 2859 3L30 ... |3G52) 4G265 04 305H © 
Edinburgh t # se a> | . ae ridlington » |tt29 28182 543 12]... | 36555 334 85 Hgo § 
(Princes St.) ¢ 2°": 3 55 50.615 — 7 $5 10 305 6. me © 50! 7 §0 | RRS | gl Pea ty Mer” ae eel as 5 22 
Glasgow (Central) ,, 3 30/6 o © 30 7 55 10 30 O'S - 16 30) «| 7.50 | Saltburn ... ...,, [1228 ... © 1G 80 cos | cco | co B BB) cco | com | one 
Greenock ... . 9» 4 2217 § 731) — 913111 17 BQ A) oe | ow | : 0] 9"g0 | Seaton Carew .. , ‘1218! 20. | soo | 00s 13 8% oo | ose | oe & 90) 0 'F 4B. ose 
Gourock 4. wo » 4341715743 — 9 2211 27 345] + #11 g*10 | WEEK-Days cans Giana 
- 3 ‘ " ze S| |pm!pm, pm pm|pm pm! pm| pm; pm! pm pm pm pm 
Oban woe coe coe 99 DS] vee | vee | — ote | 4 4S (8 45) nce [11% 55 a 5 | London (King’s 2 |? . "0 | Pe pee |" p 5 ve | ee 
ei i 5 30) «. | SEo 8 5 12 20 4 4§ |5 20) ... 5 9"10 cron) ve =e dep. 1 101 30 1 452 203 03 253 4514 155 456 15 1030 1045 1130 
via Dunkeld $ — ee . |tt 25 5 10 9 10 of10| ... G = 1*50 | venom gna 49) +0 133 EP Pg ees ag Rey Bg Bg 
ome eac » 5 © oe \f - 17 13 eo + GiI53 oo 
Dundee « cee ge |F BS) woe | SEQO! B gg nce | t S| nce [6 35) woe | 9.37 9°45 | Mundesley-on-S ., 5 44... S. 18 32 ca, Pa, HRA ted sas 
Aberdeen ... «+. 55 9 §| «+ [1OEIS10 20... 3 0 wwe [7 15! oe G i%45 | Skegness... 5) + G30, 874 Ks as pee Se ree 
ne Sen en? ee eee oo | coe (DO GE] woe | wee | 2 OO | Si ec: - dda «ow 6 on! |... Sf elt ae pens Se 
Inverness— i 7 gol |s2 g| . 6*o | Harrogate «4 5 625 6 277 35,5 . 8 38)... 1014 ... 56: . 8Kz20 
via Aberdeen § ‘ Seathers even B 6 68:7 4718 9.48! we | ose C295) wee | ovo § 38 
* On Saturday nights the 9.0and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not convey | js og eae lit i SE = | oo sss | oe 6 20 
passengers to stations marked* (Sunday mornings in Scotland). Bridlington nes $6 = es ~ one ones 
A—Runs during July and August only. GMa nc sas os | 3 155 + oA37 
oo ° ° ‘ 
_ 





C—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at 
8.35a m. from July 23rd to August 10th. This train will not run on Saturday 
nights, 

D—The Night Express leaving Euston at 8.0 p.m, will run every night (except 
Saturdays). 

E—During September only. 

F—Arrives Inverness 9.10 a.m, from the 1st to the 
after September 13th. 

G—Passengers for Inverness and Aberdeen must leave London by the 9.0 p.m, 
train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no connection to those Stations 
on that night. 


A Special Train will leave Euston at 6 2) p.m., from July 15th 


13th July and 


to August 9th, Saturday and Sunday nights and Friday night, 


August 2nd excepted, tor the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages to all parts of Scotland. Aspecial carriage for the 
conveyance of dogs will be attached to this train. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables. Guides and Notices. 


THIS SERVICE TO SHERINGHAM, CROMER & MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA 
DOES NOT COME INTO OPERATION UNTIL JULY 8th. 


*Through Carriages to Sheringham and Cromer by these trains. 
§On Saturdays is due Bridlington at 1.39 p.m., Filey 2.13 p.m. 
+ Through Carriages to Harrogate by these trains. | Mondays only. 
A On Sunday mornings ar: ives Filey 11.34, Bridlington 12 0, Redcar 
7.56, Saltburn 8.12 and Seaton Carew 941. B First and Third Class 
Luncheon Car Express. C On Sunday Mornings is due Ilkley at 11 34. 
Harrogate 8.4, Bridlington 815 and Filey 8.54. First and Third 
Ciass Corridor Dining Car Express. E Third Class Luncheon Car 
Express. Will not be run on Mondays or Wednesdays and will rot 
run after 17th August. G Saturdays only. H Will commence 13th 
July. K Not on Sunday Mornings. L Commencing July 13th; arrives 
3.10 p.m. M Until 13th July; arrives Scarboro’ 3.23 E>. N From 
2nd August to 14th September. O On S;turdays arrives 8 41 p.m. 
P On Saturdays leaves King’s Cross 8.45 pm. Has no connecti:n 
on Saturday nights. Q Until 13th July arrives Scarboro’ 5.34 p m. 
























For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables, &c., at Stations and 
Town Offices. 


June, 1901. 


FRED. HARRISON. General Manager L. & N. W. Railway. 
R. MILLAR, General Manager Caledonian Railway. | 


July, 1901. CHARLES STEEL, General Manager. 


SCHOOLS. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (S99 for the 


first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of 412 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 











THEATRE, &c. 








LYCEUM. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY and NEXT WEDNESDAY, 
at 2; and Evenings, July 11 and 12, at 8.15. 
HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
THE LYONS MAIL, TO-NIGHT and next Wednesday, at 8.15. | 
WATERLOO and THE BELLS, next Monday and 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 





: Tuesday nights. 

| Box Office (Mr. MacKay) open to to 10. AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
; ———__—_—_—_-—__ —— ——_— Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A, 

IN THE Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 


MASTER’S COURT, CHARTERHOUSE, E.c, chips. 
Saturday, July 13, at 430 o'clock, 
Revival of an 
OLD ENGLISH MORALITY PLAY, 
written in the Fifteenth Century, and called 


“EVERYNAN,” - ~ 


in aid of the 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. 


Address, Prices: 5s. 3s, 2s. 
Wm. POEL, Elizabethan Stage Society, 90. College St., Cheisea, S.W. 


Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and roth. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be held JULY 16, 17, 18. 
Apply the HEAD MASTER. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
| amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 
THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS. 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. | 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME—Via S. VITALE, 7— ROME, 


TELEPHONE PEN. 


SideView—Showing form of Turned-up Point 


Bronze 2/6, Gilt 3/6. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Sample Box (24 kinds) 7 stamps. ; 
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THE SPEAKER, 


JuLy 6, 1901. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 

“The Victory that Overcometh,” by H. A. D., 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 
Westcott (Brooke Foss, D.D., D.C.L.), Lessons from Work, 6s. Macmillan. 
Moorsom (Rev. Robert Maude), Rendering of Church Hymns. Music by Rev. 

G. W. Griffith and W. S. De Winton, E. J. Clay and Sons. 
Gould (F, J.), The Religion of the First Christians, 2s. 6d. Watts and Co, 
Lang (Andrew), Magic and Religion, ros. 6d. Longmans, Green. 

VERSE. 
Moore (E. Hamilton), Rienzi and Ygraine, 4s. 6d. Sherratt and Hughes. 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Duff (Brigadier Mildred), Catherine Booth, 8d. Salvation Army Book Depat. 
ART. 

Morris (William), Art and Its Producers, and the Arts and Crafts of To-day. 


wo addresses delivered before the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art, 2s. 6d. Longmans, Green. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Liberty (Arthur Lasenby), Springtime in the Basque Mountains, with Tllustra- 
tions by Emma Louise Liberty and others, 12s. Grant Richards. 
Gribble (Francis), Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks, 18s. Archibald 


Constable. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Werner (A.) and Hunt (G.), Elementary Lessons in Cape Dutch, 1s. 6d. 
Williams and Nergate. 

Railton (Commissioner), Commissioner Dowdle, 6d. Red Hot Library, Salvation 

rmy Book Depét. 

Local London, 1901, 6d. P. S. King and Son. 

Thorpe (C. H.), How to Invest and How to Speculate, 5s. Grant Richards. 

a Sy and Gould (F. Carruthers), Great Men, 3s. 6d. Grant 

ichards. 

Oliphant (Nigel), A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking, with a 
Preface by Andrew Lang, 5s. Longmans, Green. 

Mark (H. Thiselton), Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education, 
6s. Longmans, Green. 

Debrett’s Coming Events, July, 6d. Dean and Son. 

Jane (Fred. T.), Founded and Edited by, All the World's Fighting Ships, rss. 
Sampson Low. 

A New English Dictionary, Vol. v., Edited by James A. H. Murray, 2s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press. 

Wright (Mabel Osgood), Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts. With Illustrations 
by the Author and J. Horace McFarland, 10s. 6d. Macmillan, 


REPRINTS. 
Lawson (Henry), The Country I Come From, 6s. Blackwood and Sons. 
Dauglish (M. G), Edited by, Harrow School Register. 1801-1900. 
Edition, 190r, 158. Longmans, Green. 
Ideals of Lite and Citizenship. Select Pieces from the best Authors. chosen by 
©. E. Maurice. 2s. 6d. Francis Riddell Henderson, F 
Payn (James), The Family Scapegrace, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 
Scott (Temple), edited by, the Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Vol. v., 
3s. 6d. George Bell and Sons. 
Zola (Emile), The Honour of the Army and other Stories. Edited with a Pre- 
face by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus, 
Holland (Otho). Demosthenes : The Olynthiacs and Philippics, translated upon a 
new principle, 2s. 6d. Methuen and Co. 
Clourton (J. Storer), The Lunatic at Large, 6d. 


FICTION. 
Hobbes (John Oliver) (Mrs. Craigie), The Serious Wooing: a Heart's History, 
6s. Methuen and Co, : 
** Tubal Cain,” The Manse Gate, 6s. Swan Sonnenschein. 
“ Rita,” Prince Charming, 3s. 6d. Sandsand Co. 
Besant (Walter), The Lady of Lynn, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 
Johnson (Owen), Arrows of the Almighty 6s. Macmillan, 
Brown (Alice), King’s End, 6s. Archibald Constable. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Argosy, July, rs. George Allen. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. July. 1s. 4d. Macmillan. 
Contemporary Review, July, 2s. 6d. Columbus Company. 
Empire Review, July, 1s. Macmillan. 
Expositor, July, 1s. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s, Chatto and Windus. 
Harper's Monthly, July, 1s. Harper and Bros. 
Humanitarian, July, 6d. Duckworth and Co. 
Idler, July, 6d. Dawbarn and Ward. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1s. Macmillan. 
New Liberal Review, July, rs. Earle and Bowerman. 
New Ireland Review, 6d. Burns and Oates. 
Nineteenth Century and After, July, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Public School Magazine, July, 6d." A. and C. Black. 
School World, 6d. Macmillan. 
St. Nicholas, July, 1s. Macmillan, 
Temple Bar, July, 1s. Macmillan. 
The Crisis. July, 6d. Watts and Co. 
Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson. 


Windsor, July, 6d. Ward, Lock. 


Second 


W. Blackwood. 


ORE GALLERY.— GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN KATE'S 

famous pictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” ‘The Guard May Die, But Never 

Surrender,” ge GUSTAVE DORE'S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. r1oto6. 1s, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


JT NDEX.—The Index of Vol. III. of THe SpEAKER 

(new series) is Now Ready, and may be obtained 
on application to THE Speaker Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, 











| 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Epitor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” : 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
TOMY voices. Zt 5 0 FORE ceccsossss. £1 10 © 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 O Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made — to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.’’ 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad: ; “i 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 1 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. _ 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
ame sseonmiatne £10 0 o £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
iast page facing 
TE 900 ¢@1060 250 300 
Other pages......... 8 0 Oo one) 200 a 23 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
8d. is narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received o/ afer than Thursday 
morning in each week, 





WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C., F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). ; 
Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
Bernese Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 
etc. 

TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 

CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 


ot the Co-operative 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-zardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 








